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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Since I have been President of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of Examination in Pushto, I have had 
many inquiries from students of the language 
as to what books they should get, and whether 
I could recommend any guide or manual giving 
a progressive course of lessons and based on the 
requirements of the Lower and Higher Standard 
Examinations. 1 have examined every book I 
could get hold of on the subject, and have not 
succeeded in finding what my correspondents ask 
for, and the idea has thus been suggested to me to 
produce a manual modelled on “ Clarke’s Persian 
Manual,” which, with the official text books (the 
(lanj-i-Pnl'h to and Ta rikh-i-Mahmu<l-i-Gha;:na vi) 
and a dictionary, will enable a student to study 
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the language with the assistance of any fairly 
intelligent Pathan he may come across, even if 
he is unable to procure the services of a trained 
Munshi. 

There have been up to date three Pushtu Gram¬ 
mars published, viz., Trumpp’s (1873), Raverty’s 
(1860), and Bellew’s (1867). They are expen¬ 
sive, not easily obtained, and are far above the 
heads of beginners. Besides, they are grammars 
pux’e and simple, and in no sense “Guides” or 
“ Manuals.” 

Before writing the short grammar which forms 
Part J. of this book I studied these grammars 
very carefully, and take this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing my indebtedness to their authors. 

Major Raverty, the author of the grammar, 
has .also produced a “ Pushto Manual,” but it 
is written throughout in the Roman character, 
Avhich detracts very much from its value, as no 
two people agree as to the transliteration of 
Pushtu. 

In addition to the above, many Munshis in 
India have published Pushtu “Guides,” “Vo¬ 
cabularies,” “ Phrase-books,” and “ Sentences,” 
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Those which I have examined have appeared to 
me to be valueless. They consist of masses of 
Avords, sentences and phrases strung together 
indiscriminately. 

TAventy, and even ton years ago, Pushtu was 
looked upon as an exceedingly difficult language. 
Few Europeans attempted to learn it, and the 
teaching Avas in the hands of three or four 
Munshis in PeshaAvar. Within the last ten years, 
hoAvcver, there lias been a great rush to learn 
Pushtu, and to meet the demand the number 
of Munshis has increased out of all proportion. 
The number of really good Pushtu teachers in 
the Punjab could almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, but every fairly educated 
man avIio has a smattering of English and Pushtu 
considers himself qualified to set up in business 
as a Munslii. Very few of these last have any 
knoAvledgc of grammar or of teaching, and they 
ai’e only capable of giving the meanings of words 
and phrases in the text-books, and of correcting, 
after a fashion, the student’s compositions. They 
are useful enough for these purposes, but learning 
under such tuition is a sIoav business. 


b 
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I hope this Manual will, by supplying a sys¬ 
tem, enable the student to get better results than 
before. 

The student should be particular to learn his 
pronunciation from a genuine Pathan. If his 
Munshi is a Pathan by birth, so much the better; 
but to many of the Munshis I have met Pushtu 
is a foreign language, and although they can in 
most cases talk fluently enough, their pronuncia¬ 
tion is sometimes vile. Unless his Munshi is a 
Pathan, the student is advised to read the short 
phrases in the examples and exercises of Part II, 
Chapter I., and the “colloquial sentences” of 
Part III. over to his orderly, his chokidar, or to 
any other Pathan he may have in his service, and 
to make him repeat the phrases after him, care¬ 
fully noting the pronunciation. There are few 
places in Northern India where a Pathan (a 
retired Sepoy for choice) cannot be got on a small 
wage to practise on. 

The Manual is divided into three parts:— 

Part I. A concise grammar, original as far as it 
is possible for a grammar to be so, digested 
from every other work on the subject available. 
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Part II.—Chapter I. A graduated course of 
thirty lessons (ineluding vocabulary and 
examples) and exercises, starting with ele¬ 
mentary phrases and working up to a more 
advanced standard. (The first twenty of 
these lessons will be found sufficient for a 
beginner, who is a candidate for the Lower 
Standard Examination.) 

Chapter II. Thirty exercises for more 
advanced pupils, being passages set for trans¬ 
lation into Pushtu in the Higher Standard 
Examinations of the last fifteen years. 

Part III. Colloquial sentences, being the whole 
of the papers of colloquial sentences set in the 
Higher Standard Examinations of the last 
fifteen years rendered into idiomatic Pushtu. 

Appendices. 

I. Comparative table of types of Pushtu In¬ 

transitive Verbs. 

II. Comparative table of types of Pushtu 

Transitive Verbs. 

III. The Regulations for Examinations in 
Pushtu. 
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The candidate for the Higher Standard Exa¬ 
mination is advised to first study the grammar 
thoroughly and to read part of the text-books to 
familiarize himself with the character; then to 
work steadily through the lessons and exercises in 
Part II., Chapter I., at the same time translating 
into English the Pushtu sentences in Part III., 
and correcting them by means of the English 
version. If he does one lesson and one paper of 
sentences a day, this will take him a month. He 
should then go through the exercises in Part II., 
Chapter II., and at the same time translate into 
Pushtu the English sentences in Part III., cor¬ 
recting his translation by means of the Pushtu 
version. 

Each of the thirty papers of colloquial sentences 
in Part III. contains an average of fifty sentences. 
The total, therefore, is some 1,500 sentences. If 
the candidate takes the trouble to master these, he 
will have acquired a very varied and extensive 
vocabulary. 

There is a certain amount of repetition in the 
various papers which form Part III., but I have 
thought it better to leave them as they are. 
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The form of the sentences constantly varies, 
and the sentences cover every subject on which 
a European would be likely to converse with a 
l’athan. 

There are probably many defects in this work, 
though everything that care could do to prevent 
mistakes has been done. Any suggestions as to 
improvements, and the pointing out of any slips 
or omissions, will be received with gratitude, and 
will be made use of should the Manual ever reach 
a second edition. 

In conclusion, I would express my gratitude to 
the Punjab Government, who have kindly allowed 
me to make use of the examination papers set by 
their orders during the last fifteen years; also to 
my collaborator Qazi Abdul Ghani Iviian (son 
of Qazi Mahmud Iviian of Peshawar), who 
assisted mo in writing the grammar, and who 
undertook the translation into Pushtu of the 
sentences in Part III.; and to Sahibzada 
Abdul Qayum, whose unrivalled knowledge of 
Pushtu was always at the disposal of the joint 
authors. 

I mention the names of these two gentlemen 
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not only on account of their share in the produc¬ 
tion of this little work, but as a guarantee that 
the Pushtu rendering of the sentences is idiomatic 
as well as grammatical. 


LANDr Kotal, Khyuer Pass, 
July 31sJ, 1901. 


G. IlOOS-KEPPEL, 

Captain . 
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PUSHTU GRAMMAR. 




PART I. 

PUSHTU GRAMMAR 

SECTION I. 

On the Letters and Parts of Speech. 

1. Tho Pushtu alphabet consists of forty letters. Of 
these seven are purely Pushtu, viz.: 

^ £ £ j j v* an( * ^ or J 
Eight are purely Arabic, viz. : 

^ u* [jo t t £ and J 

Four are common to Pushtu, Hindi, and Persian, but 
are not found in Arabic, viz.: 

^ ^ J and CJ 

Four are common to Pushtu, Arabic, and Persian, but 
not to Hindi, viz.: 

£ 3 j and £ 

The remaining seventeen are common to Pushtu, Persian, 
Arabic, and Hindi. 

2. These forty letters are to be considered as conso¬ 
nants, and are written from right to left. 

3. The letters vary in form, as in Urdu, according to 
their position in the formation of a word, assuming the 
same initial, medial, and final forms. 

4. In the following table, Column I. shows tbe form of 
the letter; Column II. its name in the Roman character ; 
Column III. the corresponding Euglish letter or power ; 
and Column IV. examples of the initial, medial, and final 
forms. 

B 2 



THE PUSOTU ALPHABET. 


L 


i 


IV. 


t 

II. 

hi. 






/ 

j EXAMPLES OF FORM 

/FORM 

/ NAME 

/ POtt'ER 

j FINAL 

MEDIAL 

j INITIAL 

. 1 

Alif 

a , as in English 

U 


u-T 

L-J 

Be 

b, as in English 

<—J 

u!c 

jJo 

LmJ 

P6 

p, as in English 

VT 


Vx 

CL> 

Te 

t, soft dental 

V>» 


V 


Te 

t } hard palatal 



VP 

cL? 

S6 

8 (soft), as in the 


Cj’jkjl 

i_;lo 

• p 

A 

z 

Tm5 or 
Tzlm 

ts or tz 

or £*> 

^> r J* 4 

!*.*• or 

F 

Jim 

j , as in English 

V) 

S;V1 

i'v 

z 

Ch6 

ch, as in English 

fP 

V* 


z 

m 

A strongly aspirated 

z 3J 



t 

Klie 

M, guttural, as in 

Scotch loch 

6/ 



* 

Dill 

d, as in English 

ji 

iCctXoO 

> 


D<M1 

d (hard), as dd 



r* 

d 

Zal 

z, as in English 


CL>jJ 


J 

Re 

r, as in English 

A 

FP 

LuWy 

J 

Ere 

r (hard), as ?t 

A 

Vi* 

vi 

J 

Ze 

Zy as in English 

A 

uO> 


A 

J 

Jze 

as s in 'pleasure 

, 9 

?y* 

tXJ 

UT^' 

j) 

Bay 

g, as in English 

9 

v_ 

“Pi 

LT 

Sin 

Sy sis in English 


itUi 1 


A 

o~| 

Shin 

sh } as in English 

U~D 

,Aju 

> « V 

s 




THE PUSHTO ALPHABET 


I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

EXAMPLES OP FORM 

FOHM 

NAME 

POWER 

| PINAL 

MKDIAL 

INITIAL j 

I 

U* 

kliln 

Ich, guttural, as in 

lock 




u° 

swad 

8 (soft), as in dmoloa 


luH 

j a-c 

'<r 

u° 

zwad 

z, as in English 

J=f 

LiJuLo 

j • 


L- 

toe 

t f slightly aspirated 

klyu* 



h 

Eoe 

z, slightly aspirated 

lail>* 


A ' 

l 

'ain 

a, broad 


.. t 

jXJix^o 


t 

ghain 

gh, guttural 




lJ 

fe 

f, as in English 

ujLaJl 



J' 

qfif 

q , as in English 

Jjtf 

j 


lLT 

kfif 

7r, as in English 

lLSI) 

V 

f* 


CJ 

gif 

g (hard), as in Eng. 



J 

J 

lam 

1, as in English 

lU=- 

iU 

r-J 

r 

mini 

m, as in English 

f-j 

&Xoj 

jr° 

d 

nun 

n, as in English 

di£ 


J 

g 

uirnr 

nr, nasal 

g^ 


none 

) \ 

wao 

o, oiv, n, or w 9 acc. 

to the vowel-points 

fit 



s 

hi 

h y as in English 


9 

lit 


Immza 

ai, used generally 

in conjunction with ^ 
broadening the sound 


&yiT 

none 


y* 

e, i f ?/, or a, acc. to 

tbo vowc^points. 

& 

*]Xc 

k 
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5. Although all the 40 letters of tho Pushtu alpha¬ 
bet aro used as consonants, the letters I, ^ and ^ are 
also used as vowels, either with or without the vowel- 
points or short vowels Zabar (—), Zer (—), and 
Pesh (_i_), or in conjunction with harnza 

The vowel-points Zabar (~), Zer (—) and Pesh JL, 
are the real vowels of the language, though in Pushtu 
MSS. the consonants 1, ^ and ^ aro indiscriminately 
used in place of them. 

If not followed by I, ^ or tho vowel-points repre¬ 
sent the short vowels; viz.: 

JL = a thus j pronounced rd 

— = t thus j pronounced n 

JL ^ u or o tli us j pronounced rd 

These short vowels can only be used in the middle 
or at end of a syllable, as tho syllable must invariably 
begin with a consonant. 

If followed by ], j or the vowel-points represent 
the long vowels; viz. : 

1 = d thus pronounced rd 

^ = e thus pronounced ree 

2 = u or oo thus ^ pronounced roo 

When -L is followed by ^ or ^, a diphthong is 
formed ; for example— 

J = au or oiij pronounced as in bough 
= ai or ce , pronounced as Eh . 

When ^ and “majliul ” are written they have no 
accompanying vowol-points, this signifying that these 
vowels should not be strongly accentuated in pronun¬ 
ciation ; for example— 
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hot , pronounced tfid 
round about, pronounced g&r ch&pir 

Thus we have ten vowel-sounds, viz.: the three 
short, represented by the vowel-points JL, — and — 
not followed by !, ^ and the three long, represented 
by the same vowel-points when followed by 1, ^ and ^; 
the two diphthongs, formed by the combination of Jl 
with j and ^respectively; and the two majhul vowels, 
when ^ and ^ are written without vowel-points, the 
short vowel which should precede them being under¬ 
stood. 


DESCRIPTION. 

EXAMPLE. 

HOW PRONOUNCED 

IN ENGLISH. 

( L 

s' 

^ an ass 

khar, or khiir like 

1 


burr 

Short Vowels J 2. 

jjj the chin 

zinna, like sinnei 

Is. 

raw sugar 

gur, like French 

\ 

i 

jour only shorter 

/!• 

t)o wind 

bad, like bard 

Long Vowels { 2. 

a boundary 

bred, like breed 

13. 

Jy produce 

bud, like food 

(>• 

a promise 

kilol, like bough 

Diphthongs < 2. 

(Jju* a flock of 

sa3l, like Norwe¬ 

( 

birds 

gian Sceter 

l 1 - 

Jy weight 

tol, like bowl 

“Mujliul” ] 2. 

a tribe 

khel, like male 

( 


only less accen¬ 



tuated. 
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6. In addition to these vowels thcro are certain 
signs nsed with consonants to modify their sound; 
they are:— 

(i.) “madda,” only used with 1 (alif); it lengthens 
the sound. Thus, J^T to turn round, has a very long 
d sound, thus, aarawul. 

(ii.) " “tashdid” is an Arabic sign causing the 
consonant over wliich it is placed to sound double; 

thus, a chance, has a double t sound, thus, it-tifak. 

(iii.) "* “wasl,” an Arabic sign of union, connecting 
the al- at the beginning of an Arabic word with the 
vowel-sound of the last letter of the preceding word. 
This sign is only used in words of purely Arabic 
origin. 

(iv.) In purely Arabic words the vowels zabar, zer 
and pesh {' , ') are frequently doubled at the end of 

0 a 

a word, thus ^ This is the symbol wliich denotes 

0* w 

that these words should terminate in n; thus, li'lsu! 
it*tifakan, by chance . 
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SECTION n. 

The Parts op Speech, 

7. In Pushtu, as in Persian and Arabic, there are 
but three parts of speech, viz. : the Noun, the Verb, 
and the Particle. 

8. There is no articlo corresponding with the , a or 
an in English, the articlo being inherent in its noun ; 
though it is sometimes expressed by the indefinite 
numeral (one) for tho indefinite article, or by tho 
demonstrative pronoun or (this) for tho definite 
article. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE NOUN. 

9. A noun is a word denoting tho name of an 
object; it has an independent meaning, and does not 
indicate time. It comprises substantives, adjectives, 
numeral nouns, pronouns, and participles past and 
present. 

10. In Pushtu the noun has two genders, tho 
masculine and the feminine; two numbers, the singular 
and the plural; and eight cases, viz. : 

(abbreviation N.). 

( Ac.). 


(1) Nominative 

(2) Accusative 
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(3) Instrumental or Formative (abbreviation In.;. 


(4) Genitive ( >, G.). 

(5) Dative ( „ D.). 

(6) Ablative ( „ Ab.). 

(7) Locative ( „ L.). 

(8) Vocative ( „ V.). 


Gender. 

11. Males arc masculine, females are feminine; in 
other words the gender is determined by the termina¬ 
tion of the nominative singular. 

12. All nouus of the masculine gender terminate 
in the nominative singular in one of the following 
ways :— 

(i.) All nouns ending in * (he zahir), in , and 
those ending in ^ (ye ma f ruf), which denote a pro¬ 
fession or occupation, are almost invariably masculine. 
Examples :— 


* 

NOUNS ENDING IN g 

NOUN8 ENDING IN ^ 

NOUNS ENDING IN ^ 
WHICH DENOTE A “ 
PROFESSION. 

£ 

hair 
<x£.U crow 
a ;i:U brains 
and &c. 

being exceptions. 

a stone 

^ 4^1 a brother - 
in-la,iv 

^ a basin 

o cobbler 
, a marks - 

vT 

man 

a ch ars- 

sniolcer 
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(ii.) Most nouns terminating in a consonant are 
masculine. Example :— 

and etc. 

To this rule, however, there are many exceptions. 
In a good many of the exceptions the noun is 
feminine because it denotes a female, such as .*>- 
a sinter, jf a daughter, jan aunt; these we can 
disregard as obvious. Of the exceptions the following- 
are the more important :— 


uP 

a quilt 

F 


a herd 

F 


a regiment 

F 

' J 

a road, 

F 

urt/* 

a skin 

F 

P 

a skirt 

F 

O&L 

the el how 

F 

jP 

a span 

F 

ip 

a cocks pur 

F 

i ** y 

a space 

F 

jV 

the palm 

F 

j 

the land 

F 


frame of a 

door F 

(JiXo 

a paw 

F 

P) 

a 8wing 

F 


a month 

F 

jp 

a comb 

F 

w v 

a mill 

F 


a needle 

F 

pi 

a pasture 

F 


eye of a needle P 

Vi 

a day 

F 

t 

a cave 

F | 

Vi 

a cloud 

F 


13. Names of animals ending in the consonant 
are generis communis. Example :— 

jjjj a monkey. j\jvc a hear . 

a cat. a francolin. 
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14. All nouns of the feminine gender terminate in 
the nominative singular in one of the following 
ways :— 

(i.) Nouns which terminate in * (h6 khafi), in 
(ye ma'ruf preceded by hamza), in ^ (y6 ma f ruf) 
denoting condition^ and plural nouns which terminate 
in (ye rnajhul), are without exception feminine. 
Example :— 


NOUNS 

TERMINATING IN 
* 

NOUN 8 

TERMINATING IN 

Jt 

NOUNS 

DENOTING 
CONDITION, 
TERMINATING 
IN 4? 

TLURAL NOUNS 

TERMINATING 

IN ^ 

fay* a hare 

the moon 

good 

snow 

XjJi a sword 

the throat 

j evil 


x^d dust 

a sandal 

■poverty 

blood 


(ii.) Nouns of pure Tuslitu origin ending in the con¬ 
sonant I are feminine. Example :— 

lA the hade. tz robbery, 

a cow. Lc the loins. 

Nouns of foreign derivation ending in 1 are ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule, and aro usually masculine; 
Example :— 

l \j adultery . JU a priest . 

a weaver • Lu? morning . 
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15. Tho differences in sex necessitating formations 
of gender are either denoted by separate words, as 


MASCULINE. 


jb a father. 

4 a brother. 


» a son. 


an unde, 
a buffalo bull. 
, uwl a horse. 


jyo a mother. 
jy>- a sister, 
a daughter, 
a woman. 
jjj S’ an aunt. 

(Ua,o a buffalo cow. 
I a mare. 


or the feminine is formed from the masculino by a 
different termination, thus : 

(i.) Masculine nouns terminating in a consonant form 
the feminine by adding a (he khafi). Example:— 


MASCULINE. 


Ji a thief. 
U/r a cock. 


adi. a female thief, 
a hen. 


(ii.) Those masculine nouns which havo deepened 
tho original I to . in their last syllable restore it 
again in a shortened form before the feminino termina¬ 
tion. Example :— 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. 

a shepherd. a shepherdess. 

, , 4 juuj a Tallinn. a Tathan woman. 

J -v • V 

a cowherd. a female cowherd . 
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(iii.) Prom masculine nouns ending* in ^ the femi¬ 
nine is formed by changing the termination to ^ 
Example:— 


MASCULINE. 




an antelope . 

Jr*;' 

a female antelope . 


a dog. 

i 

a hitch. 


a grandson. 


a granddaughter. 


(iv.) From masculine nouns ending in 1 the femi¬ 
nine is formed by chaugiug I into Example :— 


MASCULINE. 


kjb a parrot 


(v.) From masculine nouns ending in ^ tho femi¬ 
nine is formed either by changing ^ into as in 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. 

a washerman . a washerwoman. 

9 "9 

a helper. a 

or by dropping tho ^ and adding ij, as:— 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. 

a shoemaker. a female shoemaker 

or a shoem taker’s wife. 

an elephant. ^ a female elephant. 

Note.—The latter form is more in use than the 
former, which is becoming obsolete. 
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Number. 

16. The preceding sections havo shown the singular 
forms of both masculine and feminine nouns; it re¬ 
mains to show how the plural forms of these nouns 
are obtained. 

In Pushtu the crude form of the noun always repre¬ 
sents the nominative singular, and the nominative 
plurals are obtained by changing the terminations of 
the crude form according to the following rules. Tho 
masculine and feminine nouns have to be taken sepa¬ 
rately, as each gender forms its nominative plural in 
a different manner, according to its termination. 

Cl.) 

17. Masculine nouns which terminate in a con¬ 
sonant form tho plural— 

(i.) By adding the termination ^1 or for nouns 
denoting animato or inanimate objects respectively. 
Example :— 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 


a chief. 

JO* 


a leopard. 


A* 

a snake. 

\ 1 

y 

a house . 


j- 

a hill. 




. 9 


a ravine . 
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(ii.) By adding the termination a 

in monosyllabic 

nouns with the radical —Example 

:— 

SINGULAR. 

s' 

PLURAL. 

js*. an ass. 

s’ 


jt a hill . 

*> 

Jx a thief\ 

& 

a companion. 

Xo 

(iii.) Masculine nouns having . in 

the last syllable 

of the nominative singular form the plural by changing 

j into ! and adding a. Example :— 



PLURAL. 

a shepherd. 


a Pa than. 

. 9 

* V 

cl green sprout . 

^~jj 

(iv.) Masculine nouns which denote sound form the 

plural by adding . Example :— 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

noise of a jump. 

hf 

l -jjj munching. 


y rumbling. 

PJ 

18. Masculine nouns which terminate in ^ invariably 

form the plural by changing ^5 into ^ 

. Examplo 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL, 

jfu a mam. 


a dog. 

tlJt 
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19. Masculine nouns ending in ^ invariably form 
the plural by adding ^1. Example :— 


SINGULAR. 

a soldier. 

J a murderer . 


PLURAL. 


(J ^ 


.J& .JUj 


<J‘T. 


f 

M >£- 


20. Masculine nouns ending in ^ form tjie plural 
by adding or { J^. Example :— 




SINGULAR. 

PLt'ItAL. 

A 

a 

snake-charmer . 

1 ' 1. 


a 

corn-bin . 


SJ* 

a 

franco! in. 



21. Masculine nouns ending in 1 form the plural 
by adding and interpolating the euphonic or CJ. 
Example :— 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

L. 

a yrlest. 

J-'U 

KK 

an uncle. 



a befffjnr. 



22. Masculine nouns ending in s form their plural 
in various ways :— 

(i.) Some (principally verbal nouns) remain un¬ 
changed. Example 


0 



is 
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SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

jc the midday heat . 

dX^lc 

a sitting . 


a going out . 


(ii.) Some drop the final s 
or E.g.:— 

replacing it by ^1, 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

soJ a wolf. 


tjj the heart . 


a Shiah Mussulman . 


(iii.) Some by inserting 
Example :— 

before the fiual s. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

a cowherd. 


<uJj^ a 


23. To the preceding rules there are some exceptions. 

Of these the more important are 

:— 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

, J a horse. 

1 

^ a vagabond. 


a brother. 

*j}j: 

Jjj. a trich. 


a son . 

er 0 !; 

cowdung . 


By an wtcZe. 
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24. Also many masculine nouns are in Pushtu 
collective, and, being constructed as plurals, take no 
plural termination ; their meaning is the only guide 

9 

to these. Examples are :— ^ hitter, wheat , 

grass, cotton, and many others. 


( 2 .) 


25. Fominine nouns ending in any consonant except 
j form the plural by adding —. Example *— 


SI NO U LA 11. 

PLURAL. 

Ji a roach 


, .Jo a realm cut . 

L>/ v •' 


a quilt. 


When ending in ^ they form 

the plural by 

Example :— 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

a she cat . 

L 

3^) 

( j-e 

or ! a she vionhcy . 


j /. \ 

J 

\ 

20. Fominine nouns ending in remain unchanged 
in the plural. Examples :— 

a girl. <Jr°j3i“ 

* the moon . 


c 2 
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27. Feminine nouns ending in ^ form the plural 
by changing ^ to Example :— 


SINGULAR. 

virtue. 

evil. 


PLURAL. 



28. Feminine nouns ending 
Example:— 

SINGULAR. 

a woman. 

Ajuw I a mare. 

V 

29. Feminine nouns ending in \ form the plural by 
adding when denoting animate objects, and ^ 
when they denote inanimate. Example :— 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Ljj a grandmother. 

Ia crying. 

Note.—Nouns of the latter form also undergo no 
change for the nominative plural. 


in * change it to 


PLURAL. 

L5v ;sW ^ 


30. The commoner exceptions to the preceding 
rules are :— 


SINGULAR. 

a sister, 
ja daughter, 
jyc a mother. 


PLURAL. 


and similar nouns, mostly denoting relationship. 
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Also such feminine nouns as are in Pushtu collective 
and are constructed as plurals. Examples:— 


dust, 
snow . 

and many others. , 



rice, 
barley . 


Case. 


31. The Nominative and Accusative cases (and, in 
nouns which remain uninflected in the singular, the 
instrumental case) are identical with the crude form 
of the noun, and are only distinguishable from one 
another by their position in a sentence; thus :— 


(i.) In all sentences formed with an intransitive 
verb, or with the present and future tenses of a 
transitive verb, the nominative precedes the accusative. 
Example :— 





Yahoob came. 

The man beats the ass . 
I will read the boolc. 


(ii.) In sentences formed with the past tenses of 
transitive verbs the nominative follows the instru¬ 
mental. Example :— 




The dog hilled the fox. 
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32. The Instrumental case (which is identical with 
the Formative) is only employed with the imperfect 
and past tenses of transitive verbs. It represents in 
Pushto the agent, and precedes the object (which is 
in the nominative), being placed (in nouns incapable 
of inflection) at the commencement of tho sentenco. 
Example :— 

2 b The hoy was striking the girl . 

^ ** ** 

The girl struck the hoy . 

33. In the Vocative case, the noun is usually 
preceded by the interjectional particle ^1, but this 
may remain unexpressed but understood. 

(i.) In masculine nouns denoting animate objects, 
—, or ! is added to the last letter of tho nominative 
singular. Example :— 


S' 

J3J3 

j>j> ^) 


/ 0 brother 1 

1 

1/3J3 o' 

Note.—The first 

form (with — ) is more in 


than the last two, which are becoming obsolete. 


(ii.) In feminine nouns denoting animate objects, 
~ is added to the last letter of the nominative 
singular. Example :— 



jrJ 1 


0 daughter ! 


0 mother ! 
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(iii.) In nouns denoting inanimate objects, the 
nominative singular remains unchanged, the vocative 
being expressed by the prefixing of the interjectional 
particle alone. Example :— 

^ 0 (m.y) home! 
uJ-'W i_#' 0 joy ! 

0 sorrow ! 

(iv.) In plural nouns of both genders, the vocative 
is expressed by prefixing the interjectional particle to 
the forinativo plural. Example :— 

J 0 soldiers ! 

* J&J& 0 hoys 

3t. All other cases are formed by means of prefixes 
and affixes to the formative of the noun. 

35. The Genitive is formed by prefixing d to the 
furmativo of the noun. Example :— 

J the cow y s milk, 

j j 

sdfh %L 5 the cows y milk, 

JU lL£U> J the chiefs rattle, 

JL* J the chiefs y cattle, 

36. The Dative is formed by affixing aj to the 

formative of the noun (in conversation jJ, are 

commonly used for <£). Example 
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^5 ^li’ ^ He has gone to his house . 

He has gone to his house. 

^Jd J& *) jy* He has gone to his house. 

&y j*£ He has gone to his house. 

In old Pushtu MSS. ^ is sometimes prefixed to the 
noun when the affix faj is used, but this is now 
practically obsolete. 

87. The Ablative case is formed sometimes by 
prefixing A to the formative of the noun, sometimes 
by this prefix and the affix fa . In the former case a 
or — is added to the noun, for the sake of euphony, 
when it terminates in a consonant. Example :— 

<xi <x) ) 

\ from the house. 

& ) 

3 is often used instead of A. Example 
5 from the house. 

88. The Locative case is formed by prefixing fa 
with or without the affix (which is principally 
used when it is desired to express “in” or “at”). 
Example :— 

fjX* fa with or on the eyes . 

Afi fa by hundreds of thousands . 

j j v * y 
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in the house . 
yx£ ij'z &> in the hills. 
jo at Cabul. 

39. Subject to the above rules, nouns in Pusbtu 
are divided into four declensions for masculine and 
four for feminine nouns. 

40. Masculine Nouns . 

(i.) Masculine nouns ending in a consonant, which 
denote animate objects, are declined thus - 


First Declension. 



SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

N. 

lL&Lj a leopard. 

iJ&jt leopards . 

Ac. 

a leopard . 

leopards. 

In. 

Ciojy by a leopard. 

by leopards. 

G. 

Lliojy 3 of a leopard. 

y iojy 3 of leopards . 

D. 

&> to a leopard. 

<£ to leopards. 

Ab. 

from a leopard . 

ad y ioly <*5 /rom leopards. 

L. 

lLSo! r -' A; in or on a 

Af v 

J jo in or on 

J Jt* V 


leopard . 

leopards. 

V. 

siSsiJh.j 0 leopard ! 

yoo^j 0 -l 0 leopards! 


(ii.) Masculine nouns ending in a consonant, which 
denote inanimate objects, are declined as follows 
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Second Declension. 



SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

N. 

jXi an axe. 

axes . 

Ac. 

an axe. 

axes. 

In. 

jxi by an axe. 

y • % rtcE'Jff. 

G. 

jxi o of an axe. 

jfi 3 of axes . 

D. 

jXi to an axe. 

<£ axes. 

Ab. 

jj £ jJ from an axe. 

<xj A from axes. 

L. 

yf A; in or on an axe. 

hi or oh tura. 

V. 

0 axe ! 

0 a«rtv? / 


(iii.) Masculine nouns ending in a consonant, wbicli 
denote a sound^ arc declined thus :— 

Third Declension. 



SINGULAR. 

j PLURAL. 

N. 

a splash. 

splashes. 

Ac. 

a splash. 

J'&jf sw splashes. 

In. 

?n/ a sjflash. 

by splashes. 

G. 

ijjs*. 3 o/ a splash. 

3 of sj)1 ashes. 

D. 

to a splash. 

to splashes. 

Ab. 

<0 ^ a splash. 

x! from splashes. 

L. 

^ or on a 

splash. 

ijxf jjfijzs- jc> in or on 

splashes. 

V. 

0 splash ! 

0 splashes! 
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(iv.) Masculine nouns ending in ,J are declined thus:— 
Fourth Declension. 

SINGULAR. 


N. 

u man. 

U£j*> men. 

Ac. 

a man . 

men. 

In. 

j by a man. 

by men. 

G. 

J of a man. 

£ of men. 

D. 

£ to a man. 

<Xj ^to men. 

Ab. 

£ a! from a man. 

£ A from 'men. 

L. 

ic & in or on a man. 

SrU v 

tO m or on men. 

V. 

lJx" 0 man! 

• ^ ,1 0 men! 

>> cj> 


41. Fi 'minine Nouns. 

(i.) Feminine nouns ending in a cc^nsonant add ~ 
to the nominative in the oblique cases of the singular, 
and are declined thus :— 

First Declension. 


SINGULAR. 


N. 


a regiment. 

or regiments. 

Ac. 

(J^v 

a regiment. 

regiments. 

In. 

C-’^V 

by a regiment. 

by regiments. 

G. 


of a regiment. 

5 of regiments. 

D. 


to a regiment. 

£ to regiments. 

Ab. 

<0 a! /com a regiment 

£ £$£ aJ from regiments. 

L. 

\j?kH 

in a regiment. 

& in regiments. 

V. 


0 regiment ! 

0 regiments! 
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(ii.) Feminine nouns ending in J?. In these the 
oblique cases of the singular remain uninflected. They 
are declined thus :— 


Second Declension. 



SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

N. 

a girl. 


Ac. 

a girl. 

j(V/s. 

In. 

by a girl. 

by girls. 

G. 

a of a girl. 

y^s- of girls. 

D. 

to a girl. 

y^- to girls. 

Ab. 

from a girl. 

& <x! from girls. 

L. 

Aj in a girl. 

y^. <Xj> in girls. 

y. 

yl 0 girl! 

.is*- y 1 0 girls ! 


Noto.—Feminine nouns ending in y; change in the 
oblique cases of the singular. Example : nominative 
ijj'l instrumental and so on. In other respects 

they follow the declension. 

(iii.) Feminine nouns ending in I. In these the 
oblique cases remain uninflected. They are declined 
as follows ;— 
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Third Declension. 



8INGULAE. 

PLURAL. 

N. 

1 9 

led a 'prayer. 

led prayer8. 

Ac. 

i 9 

a prayer . 

1 9 

led prayers . 

In. 

lei hy a prayer . 

y/d or lei % prayers. 

G. 

led d of a prayer. 

.lei d or led d of prayers. 

D. 

£ lei to a prayer. 

Aj/ci or Ai* lei fo prayers. 

Ab. 

aJ le d a! from a prayer 

AJ^lcdAS or aJ lei A from prayers. 

L. 

lr d Aj in a prayer . 

J^d Aj> or lei Aj in prayers. 

V. 

led ,^1 0 prayer ! 

y^i J or lei ^ 0 prayers ! 


Note.—The final ^ is commonly omitted in con¬ 
versation in this declension. 


(iv.) Feminine nouns ending in a. These inflect the 
oblique cases in the singular. They are declined thus:— 

Fourth Dccleusion. 



6TMJU LAR. | 

PLURAL. 

N. 

Aij a tree. 

^yj frees. 

Ac. 

A.j a tree. 

^yj free*. 

In. 

^yj />?/ a tree. 

yj by trees . 

G. 

^yj d o/* a free. 

yj d of frees. 

D. 

^j fr n free. 

aJ yj fr free*. 

Ab. 

A) ^yj a! /row a free. 

aJ yj a! /row free*. 

L. 

^jj A> in or on a tree. 

Ji Aj in or 07i free*. 

> V V 

V. 

G <»•<■<! / 

yj lj) 0 trees ! 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

42. Pushtu adjectives are governed by the same 
rules as nouns in gender, number and case, and the 
adjective agrees in gender, number and case with the 
noun it qualifies, whatever its position in the sentence. 

Note.—When an adjective is used to qualify two 
or more nouns of different genders, it is used in the 
masculine plural. Example :— 

One man and two women are ill . 

xfi - ,J uF* V v*' Jjr 3i 


Position or the Adjective. 


43. The adjective is always placed before its noun, 
except when it is used as a noun, when it follows tho 
noun which it qualifies. Example .— 


(i.) a good woman, 
a bad man , 
a crooked stick, 

(ii.) the woman is good, 
the man is bad, 
the 8tick is crooked 


A 




J)J 


^ 


44. Declension op Adjectives. 

(i.) Adjectives ending in a consonant are mascu- 
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line, and are declined like masculine nouns of the 
First Declension, adding ^ in the oblique cases of 
the plural. 

They form the feminine by adding * to their mas¬ 
culine form, being then declined like feminine nouns 
of the Fourth Declension. 

(ii.) Adjectives ending in ^ are masculine, and 
are declined like masculine nouns of the Fourth 
Declension. 

They form the feminine by changing ^ to £, 
being then declined like feminine nouns of the Second 
Declension. 

(iii.) Adjectives ending in s are masculine, and 
are declined like masculine nouns of the Second 
Declension, substituting ^ for a in the oblique cases 
of the plural. 

They remain unchanged in form in the feminine, 
and are declined like feminine nouns of the Fourth 
Declension. 

Note.—There are some few exceptions to these 
rules, but they are insignificant. 


45. Comparison op Adjectives. 

(i.) The Pushtu adjective has no comparative or 
superlative degree, but expresses the idea by means 
of affixes to the adjective. 
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(ii.) The Comparative is formed by putting the 
compared object in the ablative case, the adjective 
remaining in the positive, and agreeing with its noun 
in gender, number and case. Example 

Lead is heavier than iron . 

2$ h) <0 JO ^ a! 

A woman is stronger than a girl . 

a J JO , jj J0s4» 

(iii.) The Superlative is formed in the same way 
as the comparative, with the addition of a noun of 
multitude, such as - Jo*Jt> _ jd>^ &c., which is 
placed before the object with which the subject is 
compared. Example :— 

This mare is the host (of all). 

2 0 J0i> JO. a! JLAam I I iO 

7mrse Me c/ a// these horses . 

J0i> jo J Ij 

or ^£<3 ^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

or ^5 <u, J 'j 

Note.—The first noun of multitude is more in 
use than the last two, which are strictly speaking not 
Pushtu but Persian. 



THE NUMERALS. 


46. Cardinal Numbers. 


1 

1 


20 

M 

^ ,, A ^ 

2 

r 

JSjii 

27 

rv 


3 

K* 


28 

r a 


4 

1 * 


29 

M 

<0 

5 

0 


30 

r. 

uV-* 

G 


Sr 

31 

ri 


7 

V 


32 

rr 


8 

A 


OO 

rr 


9 

<1 


31 

1 1 

uV-*^ 

10 

1 . 

LT 1 

35 

r c 

| 

11 

1 1 

U*V- 

30 

M 

1 1 


- 12 

1 r 


37 

rv 

. *) fc} 5 *1 

W J 

13 

r~ 


38 

Ta 


14 

Il¬ 


39 

r^ 

y.j>dxi 

15 

ls 


40 


) *^>iw 

* ‘V 

10 

n 


50 

c ♦ 

U“M 

17 

|V 


60 

1 , 

<OtAJUw 

18 

1 A 


70 

V ♦ 

U 

"J 

19 

n 

iA J 

80 

A ♦ 

U1 

20 

r. 


90 


V.v' 

21 

ri 


100 

1 * • 

(J*W 

22 

rr 


200 

r • ♦ 

-/ 

23 

rr 


1000 

1 • ♦ ♦ 

JJ 

24 

rr 

*•>«» 

2000 

r. ♦ • 

j) *3* 

25 

rs 


100,000 

1 . 



( 36 ) 
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47. Numerals (both cardinal and ordinal) are used 
in Pushtu as adjectival nouns, and have, like nouns, 
gender, number and case. 

48. With the exception of ^ one, the cardinal 
numbers are plural, and do not change in the feminine. 
They are inflected in the oblique cases by the addition 
of ^ to the noun, and, in the case of cardinal numbers 
which end in s, by its elision before the y y one, has 
no plural form. Its masculine form y is declined 
like a masculine noun of the second declension, and 
its feminine form like a feminine noun of the 
fourth declension. 

49. The Ordinal Numbers are formed (with the 
exception of the first and second) by adding ^ to the 
cardinals. They form the feminine by the addition 


of s. Example .— 


Cardinal. 


MASCULINE. 



v 4 * S^ 

three men. 

three women. 

Ordinal. 


MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

Sr SJT ft* 

&SSL*** XaJj l) 

the third man . 

the third woman. 

The only exceptions to this rule are one, which 

makes the ordinal J^l first ; ^ J 
ordinal second. 

two , which makes the 
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50. In Pushtu only the simpler Fractions can be 
expressed. Example :— 


i 

1 

? 


h 

1 

? 


i 

r 

£ 


u 

if 


n 

o 


u 



2} 

r* 

X . kX.' O » -J 

V ' • J < 


x\ 

fjj X»J 


and so on. 


51. Somo of tlio cardinals are used as Nouns of 
Number, such as 100, jj 1000, 100,000, and 

especially a score , which is very generally used, 
as the uneducated Patlian is seldom capable of counting 
above a score ; thus a man of this class would express 
93 by <J?o 5 


52. B\ repeating the cardinal, distribution can be 
expressed. Example — 


one by one , 
two at a time , 
by fours , 


H 3i 


\ A \ A 


D 1 
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53. xjij all, put after a cardinal number, indicates 
universality. Example:— 

all four . 

the whole thousand. 

54. Multiplication by degree is expressed by using 

the particle ao between the cardinal y and any othei 
cardinal; the expressions I u y 

mean twice as much , thrice as much , and four times as 
much , respectively, and so on. 


THE PRONOUN. 

55. In Pushtu the Pronouns may be classed :— 

i. Personal Pronouns. 

ii. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

iii. Relative Pronouns. 

iv. Reflexive or Possessive Pronouns. 

v. Interrogative Pronouns. 

vi. Correlative Pronouns. 
vi4. Indefinite Pronouns, 
viii. Pronominal Adjectives. 

56. The Personal Pronouns are: 

lj I; thou; or he, she or it . 

Of these is subject to change for gender, while 
<£, and ^0 are not. They are declined thus:— 
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$j 0 me l 0 thou ! 0 he, she, it ! <x*a> ^ 0 he or it / 




Plural 
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dJcb winch is subject to change for gender, is then 
declined like a feminine noun of the fourth declension, 
but this is now little used in conversation, and the 
above declension is commonly used for the feminine 
form as well as the masculine, especially in the 
singular. 

57. The Pronominal Suffixes ^ or ^ me, my, &c.; 
or O thee, thy, &c. ; him, his, &c.; yo us, our, &c., 
and you, your, &c. ; them, their, &c., are commonly 
used for above in all cases except the nominative and 
and vocative. 


j ^ the remnant of the original personal pronoun, 
now only remains in the dative and ablative cases, 
to him, her, it or them, and from him, her, it 
or them. Examples :— 


'’l I A * / - 

d£y\ 

^0 J d£j,3 I 

*^^ £ £& l1&^3 \ 


TAe [/a a is mine. 


The gun is thine. 


The gun is Jus . 


Give him the gun . 
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Note.—When is also used with the verb as 

above, the second pronoun is usually omitted, and 
the common reading of the sentence is:— 

Give him the gun . 


xi \ 

X' vJL&>j3 / 
Ali-h X>^ / 

ub ,«CLCy 


Talce 2//o gun from him . 


The gun is ours or yours. 
The gun is theirs. 


58. The Demonstrative Fronouns are four in 
number, viz.: the two remote demonstrative pronouns, 
and xia> that, which are identical with the third 
personal pronouns given above; and the two proximate 
demonstrative pronouns, XcJ and \d this, which are 
declined thus :— 


Singular. 


N. 

MASCULINE. 

ted 

FEMININE. 

Xij 


this. 

Ac. 



b 

this. 

In. 

ted 



by this. 

G. 

&£-d d 

^ 5 


of Mis. 

D. 

<30 ted 

A 


<o Was. 

Ab. 

x! ted <k! 

aj 


/ro??z 7 A* 5 . 

L. 

ted <30 

V* 



ow this. 

V. 



v cii 

0 this ! 
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Plural. 


N. 

MASCULINE. 

ted 

FEMININE. 

Ljd 

these . 

Ac. 

ted 


Ljd 

these . 

In. 


d 

)'* 

by these . 

G. 

y±d d 

jbd d 

y)d d 

of these. 

D. 

te ytd 

te jid 

te y>d 

to these. 

Ab. 

te jtd A 

yZd A 

y ' d txl 

from these. 

L. 



2* H 

on these. 

V. 



y >5 

0 these ! 


59. In old Pushtu a third form of the proximate 
demonstrative is found, viz., aoU this. This form 
is, however, now practically obsolete, and may bo 
disregarded. It is only used in the nominativo 
singular and plural, and has no inflection for gender 
or number. 

CO. There is only one Relative Pronoun in Pushtu; 
this is &>-. This is used either alone, as: 

V 

dirt ^r *** 

Call the man who came yesterday . 

or with the interrogatives CJyL tvho, ^ which, and 
&L what , as 
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J *%■ J* 

*?“ (*r 

^ ji (*/ 
<ts- Ai 


whoever may come . 
whichever yow like. 
whichever owe you like . 
whatever you may Jo, 


61. There is strictly speaking- no Possessive Pronoun’ 
in Pushtu but the reflexive adjective which can 

be taken to mean my, thy, liis or her, oar, your, or their. 
Example:— 

Take your gun. 

J'uo <& JU Joi- We will take our cattle. 

& ^1 He will sell las horse . 

J*a=- is declined regularly, both in the singular 
and plural, according to the rules for the declension 
of adjectives. Example :— 

Bring the saddle of your mare . 

^ ir'-UJ ^ 

Don’t be afraid of your brothers • 

When the particle do is prefixed to Jw£-, the * of 
the particle is sometimes dropped. Example 

& Avir TPb will go ourselves . 
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It is also retained in expressions like 

yL x> yxi» Xj We will go on our feet. 

H I heard it with my ears . 


G2. The Interrogative Pronouns are 

(i.) CSyL irho, which becomes Law in the oblique, 
remaining otherwise unchanged in gender and number. 
Example:— 

^ cJjL Who are you ? 

^3 U- 3 Whose son are you ? 

Jd <) <0 U l'rom whom have you brought it? 

To whom shall I tahc it ? 

(ii.) XL what, is indeclinable. Example :— 

t 

xL What is it ? 

~ * 

^1. What do you say ? 

jjJL xL What thing is this ? 



(iii.) ^ which , forms the feminine and is declined 
according to the general rules for the declension of 
adjectives. Example: 


*5 lt> 
**ij£ 3jr s** J 


Which tribe do yon belong to ? 
Which regiment is that ? 

Which men } 8 houses have fallen 
down ? 
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is frequently used in place of It means 
either who, what or which when used in the sense 
of which one of several present; both parts take 
the regular inflections, but aro only used in the 
singular :— 

Xtii Xi a) ^ (^t) ^ OJ*) ^ 

Who (or which one) is the best of these boys ? 

(iv.) jL and ij* how many, or how much, are 
indeclinable, and are used only in the plural 

cT'l/ 3 ^ 

How many men have come? 

3^ H J> & 

Hoio much zv ill you sell it for? 

IIow much land do you own ? 

How many {head of) cattle do you own ? 

63. The Correlative Pronouns are and 

(in its non-interrogative sense), both meaning 
this much, so much, or as much . (The older forms of 
viz. XjHyb, yt>, and their compounds 
and are almost obsolete.) Example 
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i ^r % j*y* 

Take as much as you want (literally, as much as 
you want take so much). 

When referring to the way in which a thing is to 
be done, thus (the modern form of is 

commonly used in place of the old form 

in this sense only surviving in poetry. 

&s- ojL and &>- are commonly 

used adverbially. 

64. Indefinite Pronouns. 

In Pushtu the Simple Indefinite Pronouns are :— 
CSyL someone , anyone; ^ some, something , anyone , 
anything; or some; ^ anyone y anything , 

which when joined to a negative makes nobody, no¬ 
thing ; and y one. 

Of these CjyL becomes U. in the oblique cases; 
takes the regular inflection; and ai. and are 
indeclinable. Example — 

^ & lLSjL Is there anyone in this house? 
<u£ lLS*L There is someone. 

&L Give me something . 

Some do goody some evil . 

Say nothing. 
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Numerous Compound Indefinite Pronouns are formed 
from the above. Thus: every, combining with 

CJjL, tJL and y, makes CSjLyt everyone, &Ly> every¬ 
thing, y y> everyone; and similarly, Jj another and 
jy another make Jo and lL f^Ljy another, some¬ 

one else, &L Jo and &&*jy something else, something more, 
^ jy something else (with the negative form, nothing 
else), y^y or y Jo another. 

^ which makes y ^ anyone ; ^ makes CJ 
or anyone, no one, •nothing. 

65. The following Pronominal Adjectives are in 
common use :— 


MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

*r\i 

many or much. 



whole, all. 

h ] ) 

— 

all 

j* 

xyt> 

each, every. 

0? 


anoth 67 *. 


— 

loth. 


For the flexion of which see the rulos for declension 
of adjectives. 


VERBAL NOUNS. 

66. In Pushtu, nouns are formed from verbal roots 
in many ways, and these verbal nouns are in very 
general use. The various forms are :— 
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(i.) With the termination <xj or Example:— 

From the infinitive J^j> to hind , the noun 
binding. 

From the infinitive to forget } the noun 

jcj forgetting. 

(ii.) By the use of the infinitive as a noun. 

All infinitives can be, and commonly arc, employed 
as nouns, and take a regular inflection, being, how¬ 
ever, always used in the plural. 

In conversation, in the oblique cases the semi-final 
J may be dropped ; thus :— 

The infinitive JJJ to go becomes the noun JU 
going , which in the oblique cases may be either 
yjo or & in going. 

(iii.) With the termination ^ to the root, the 
final J of the infinitive being dropped (in verbs ending 
in Jjo the whole termination may be dropped except 
when Jj is part of the root). Example:— 

The infinitive Jjo^T to hear , forms the noun 
J hearing . 

The infinitive JoL» to keep, forms the noun 
keeping. 

(iv.) With the termination % to the root, the 
final J of the infinitive being dropped. When the 
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root-vowel of the verb is short, it is lengthened in 
the noun. Example :— 

The infinitive JjJ*- to eat, forms the noun 
eating. 

The infinitive J i\£ to see, forms the noun 
^ seeing . 

(v.) With the gerundial termination to the 
root. , Example :— 

The infinitivo forms the gerundive noun 

I what ought to he heard. 

(vi.) By the employment of the present participle 
terminating in or and the past participle 

terminating in or j jl. Thus the infinitive 
in stand still, to remain in one place, forms tho noun 
or a resident; and the infinitive 

JjjJ to seize forms the noun or seized . 

These participles are commonly used adjectively. 


ABSTRACT OR DERIVED NOUNS. 

(Substantives and Adjectives.) 

Secondary nouns are derived from primary by tho 
following affixes: I, US', or ’ooU, l- 
; thus.— 
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J* a thief, with the affix I becomes Si theft. 

pleased, with the affix becomes 
pleasure. 

4L«Jix« a guest, with the affix Ui* becomes taw#Jui< 
hospitality . 

white, with the affix L-y becomes 
whiteness. 

l; juu w white, with the affix becomes ^lyuu*. 
whiteness. 

JjJ fa* lenowing, with the affix ^becomes 
acquaint an re. 

J* separate, with the affix ^y becomes ^yi!uo 
separation. 

DIMINUTIVE NOUNS. 

G8. These aro formed by the affixes ^J>, cJ, 
and (rarely) ^ to the primary notjn. 

Note.—Sometimes • is prefixed to ^and ^ 
for the sake of euphony; and in cases when the 
primary noun ends in a guttural, the initial consonant 
of the diminutive affix is dropped. Example :— 

a girl, with the affix ^ becomes 
a little girl. 
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a 'pony, with the affix ^ becomes ^^*3 
a little pony . 

j* a rat, with the affix CS becomes 
a mouse. 

^ a ram, with the affix ^^ becomes 
a male lamb. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE VERB. 

69. Verbs in Pushtu may be divided into two 
classes:— 

i. Intransitive or Neuter, 
ii. Transitive or Active, and Causal. 

70. The Intrayisitive verb denotes simple action 
not passing to an object, such as Jja# to flow, 
Jjjj! to fall, J to ivander. 

There are three classes of Intransitive verbs :— 

(i.) Those which add the infinitive termination J 
to the root, as to sit, JJL>■ to rise, Jjj to go out. 

(ii.) Those in which the root ends in and which 
retain Jo throughout the entire conjugation, as 
to fear, JtSojl to fall. 
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(iii.) Derivatives formed from nouns by the addi¬ 
tion of Jjo, sucli as Jjo to become informed, 
to become light, 

71. Intransitive verbs form no passive voice. They 
usually govern either the dative or ablative case. 

72. Primitive intransitive verbs ending in J are 
defective and irregular in conjugation, while those 
ending in Jjj are regular, and are conjugated like 
the example Jjoj! to fall (see Appendix sheet). 
Derivative intransitive verbs are regular, and are 
conjugated like the intransitive auxiliary verb 

to become (see Appendix sheet). 

73. Intransitive verbs ending in J may be roughly 
classed under three heads :— 

Class 1.—Those which form the tenses of present 
time by suppressing tho last three letters of the root 
and affixing tho personal pronoun, reverting to the 
root form in tenses of past time. Example :— 

Infinitivo : JuLJJuukf to sit . Root: 

Present: I sit or am sitting. 

Perfect: ^ I have sat, 

Note.—is more in use nowadays than 
which is becoming almost obsolote, and there are very 
few verbs that come under this class. 

E 2 
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Class 2.—Those in which the root ends in 
and which form the tenses of present time by sup¬ 
pressing and substituting ^ or J, reverting to 

the root form in tenses of past time. Example:— 


Infinitive : io roll. 

Present: I roll. 

Perfect: ^ I have rolled. 


Note.—Very few verbs come under this class also, 
and the above verb is also becoming obsolete; 
is more in use now. 


Class 3.—Those in which the root ends in 
and which form the tenses of present time by sup¬ 
pressing lzj and substituting j or J f reverting to 
the root form in tenses of past time. Examples :— 

(i.) Infinitive : to go out. Root: 

Present: ^ I go out. 

Perfect: ^ I have gone out. 

(ii.) Infinitive : to ascend. 

Present: ? ascend. 

Perfect: ^ jLs- I have ascended . 

74. Most intransitive verbs ending in J come 
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undor the abotfe heads. The principal exceptions 
are:— 

Infinitive: J y* to burn. 

Present: I burn or am burnt. 

Perfect: I have burnt or been burnt • 

Infinitive : JJJ to go. 

Present: I go. 

Perfect: ^ or ^ I have gone • 

75. The Transitive verb denotes the passage of 
action from the actor to the object. 

76. All primitive transitive verbs end in J, with 
the exception of two which end in Jjo, viz., J 

to hear, and JjojuJ to ask . 

77. Causal Verbs are formed from transitive or 
intransitive verbs by the addition of to the root. 
They are without exception transitive, and are subject 
to the ordinary rules for the conjugation of transitive 
verbs. They are declined regularly. The primitive 
transitive governs the accusative, the causal the 
dative case. 


78. Though Pushtu doo3 not possess a proper 
Passive Voice, all transitive, causal, and derivative 
verbs can produce a passive form by the conjugation 
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of the past participle with the auxiliary verbs 
and ijy^, the participle agreeing with its subject in 
gender and number. These two auxiliary verbs are 
conjugated at length in the Appondix, and it is very 
simple to produce any tense of the passive voice of 
any transitive verb. Example :— 


Active Voice. 


Infinitive : J to hind. 


Past Participle : 


Passive Voice . 

Present: ^jjS p I am bound, or I am being bound . 
Perfect: ^ I have been bound . 

Imperative: Be bound . 


79. Primitive transitive verbs may be classed 
under three heads :— 


Class 1.—Those which form the tenses of present 
time from the root, and those of past time from the 
infinitive. These are conjugated regularly like the 
example Jji to bind, given in Appendix II. Example:— 

Jjbj to beat . JoL* to keep. 

4r to drive out. to place. 

Class 2.—Those which form the tenses of present 
time by alterations in the terminal letters of the root, 
restoring the root in its unaltered state to form tenses 
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of past time. This class includes the great majority 
of primitive transitive verbs. It may be divided into 
sub-classes according to the root-changes of the present 
tense :— 


(i.) Those verbs whose root ends in J.. These drop 
the d in tenses of present time, restoring it in tenses 
of past time. Example :— 

Infinitive : to hear . Root: 

Present : I hear . 

Perfect : T ^ I have heard. 

(ii.) Those verbs whose root ending in change 
it to j in tenses of present time, restoring it in tenses 
of past time. Example :— 

Infinitive : to want . Root: 

Present: pj^c I want . 

Perfect: U I have wanted . 

s 

(iii.) Those verbs whose root ending in c l> change 
it to j or £ in tenses of present time, restoring it in 
tenses of past time. Example :— 

Infinitive : Jju!^ to open . Root: 

Present: r&bi 1 open. 

Perfect: { J^j> U I have opened. 
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(iv.) Verbs of more than one syllable, in which the 
penultimate syllable is formed by a short vowel, and 
which lengthen this vowel in tenses of present time, 
reverting to the short vowel in tenses of past time. 
Example :— 

Infinitive : Jjj tv speak (which is both transitive 
and intransitive). 

Present I speak . 

Perfect: ^ U I have spoken . 

(v.) Verbs whose root ending in or 

change it to J in tenses of present time, restoring it 
in tenses of past time. Example 

Infinitive: JjLSjj to throiv or shoot. Root: 

Present: ^ I throw . 

Perfect: U I have thrown. 

Most verbs of Class 2 fall into one or other of these 
five sub-classes, the exceptions being generally solitary 
examples of independent Forms. 

Class 3.—The small class of verbs which form their 
tenses of present and past time from two separate 
infinitives, thus combining two defective verbs to form 
a complete conjugation. Example :— 
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Infinitives: and JJjjj to take away, to lead away. 

Indicative Present: I lead away. 

Subjunctive Present: I may lead away. 

Imperfect: U I teas leading away . 

Past: U I led away. 

Perfect: ^L« 2 have led away. 


80. The Derivative Verb.—The transitive, like the 
intransitive, has its derivative verb, which is formed 
by adding to nouns (substantive and adjective). 
It is regular, and i£ identical in conjugation with the 
Causal Verb. Example :— 

news, makes the verb J •to inform. 

white, makes the verb JJuluj to whiten. 

81. The Compound is formed by conjugating a noun 
(substantive or adjective) with tho auxiliary verbs 

or (to do) when transitive, or with or 

(to become or to be) when intransitive. Example :— 




jf>- news . 
to inform . 


J !T ) 


to bo or lo become informed. 
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The conjugations of these auxiliaries are to be found 
in the Appendices. 


82. Prohibition and Negation. 


(i.) Prohibition is expressed by the adverb of pro¬ 
hibition, which is prefixed to the 2nd person singular 
and plural of the imperative. 


In practice often coalesces with its verb by the 
elision of tho s. Example :— 


aA go (thou). 




I 


do not go (thou). 


& go (you). 


^) 


do not go (you). 


(ii.) Negation is expressed by the adverb of nega¬ 
tion, aJ, which, like <u, may coalesce with the verb by 
the elision of $. 

It is used with all formations of the verb except 
with the 2nd person singular and plural of the im¬ 
perative. 

In simple tenses of present time aJ is prefixed to 
the verb. Example :— 
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I go. 

1 ^ > I do not go. 


In tenses which are formed with the prefix ^ 
the & is placed between the prefix and the verb. 
Example :— 

L I struck, ^ U I did not strike. 


In compound tenses the is placed between the 
participle and the auxiliary which forms the tense. 
Example :— 

^ l jr <4jr 

The man has not been wounded . 


83. The Personal Pronouns are present (either 
expressed or understood) in various forms in all 
tenses of verbs. The forms are :— 

(i.) The simple personal pronouns : 

xj I, Jyt we. 

Jb thou. you . 

tJtib he. tlicy. 

This is expressed or understood in all tenses of intran¬ 
sitive verbs, and in the present tenses of transitive 
verbs, when it denotes the agent. 
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(ii.) The affixod personal pronouns : 


SINGULAR. 

I* 1st person. 
^ 2nd person. 
^ 3rd person. 


PLURAL. 

j 1st person. 
2nd person. 
^ 3rd person. 


, These affixes, which are inseparable from the verbs, 
are used in present and past tenses of intransitive 
and in all tenses of transitive verbs, to distinguish 
the various persons of the siugular and plural. 


(iii.) The Instrumental personal pronouns : 


MEDIAL. 

INITIAL. 


MEDIAL. 

INITIAL. 



L 

by me. 

r° 

Jr 6 

by us. 

J 

s' 

U 

by time. 

r° 

yjj 'o' 

by you. 

£ 


by him. 

& 

lS 

3** 

by than 
(masc.& fem.) 

£ 


by her. 




These are used only with transitive verbs, to denote 
the instrumental, and precede the verb. 


84. The tenses of past time of the indicative, sub¬ 
junctive and potential moods of transitive verbs in 
Pushtu have two forms :— 

(i.) In the first form the pronoun denoting the 
agent is in the instrumental case, the verb agreeing 
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with the object (expressed or understood) which is in 
the nominative case. Example 

U I bound thee. 
sjjj U I bound him. 

(ii.) In the second form the order of the agent 
and object is reversed, the object being in the nomi¬ 
native case, the pronoun denoting the agent in the 
instrumental case, and the verb agreeing in number 
and person with the object. Example :— 

Xj He bound me (lit. I—by him—am bound). 

This formation is confusing at first, but it is 
simpler than it looks; and the student, by practising 
conversions from the first to the second form of 
tenses of past time in transitive verbs, will soon 
familiarise himself with the system. 


Example i. :— 

FIRST FORM. 

U I bound thee. 
xj5j <x*a> U I bound him. 
jJo jy* We bound you. 
Jyo We bound 

them. 

Example ii. :— 

U I had bound 
the boys. 


SECOND FORM. 

Jjj o xj Thou bonndest me. 
xj He bound me. 
You bound us. 
y>j.y Jy* They bound us. 


j*. y&Jb xj The boys had 
bound me. 
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Example iii. 

FIRST FORM. SECOND FORM. 

U Thou hadst ^ y(£U & The hoys 

hound the hoys . liad hound thee. 

Examplo iv. :— 

,j !y ^Sjd He had sj yKU ^ The hoys 
hound the hoys . ZuwZ hound him. 

Example v. :— 

.j ly yy> TFe had .j ^Jy y&U y‘y> The hoys 
hound the hoys . 7mmZ hound us . 

Example vi. 

^Jy yw'o d on had ^Vj| ^Jy The hoys 

hound the hoys. ZwirZ hound you. 

Example vii.:— 

y ^Jy They had y ^Jy y£U ZVle ?>ays 

hound the hoys. had hound them. 

85. The substantive verb jp I am, makes a slight 
distinction between the alternatives and in 
the 3rd persons of the present indicative. is 

used affirmatively or interrogatively when a proximate 
object is referred to, <JuLi when a remote. Example:— 
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uli 

i/o <JS^ J b 
uS^j* L ^'-*3 
AX**> |* 

*> |* 


Have j/ow a gun ? 
I have a gun. 

1$ £7iwr youv gun ? 
It is my gun. 

/ have not a gun . 
It is not my gun . 


86. The Verb is generally considered the principal 
difficulty in the study of Pushtu. In order to enable 
the student to compare the various types, two tables 
of verbs, one of intransitive and one of transitive, 
have been drawn up. They will be found at the end 
of the Manual. The Table of Intransitive Verbs (Ap¬ 
pendix I.) includes :— 

The simple intransitive verb Jjjjl to fall. 

The derivative intransitive verb Jjojy to become 
hot. 

The auxiliary intransitive verb or to 

be, to become. 

The auxiliary intransitive verb ^ I am —the 
substantive verb to be, which has no infinitive 
in Pushtu. 

The compound intransitive verb Jy to 

become hot. 

The irregular verbs JJj to go, or JJ to 
come. 
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The Table of Transitive Verbs (Appendix II.) in¬ 
cludes :— 

The simple transitive verb Jy to bind. 

The causal (or derivative) transitive verb J*jy 
to heat. 

The auxiliary transitive verb or to do. 

The compound transitive verb Jy to heat. 

By learning these verbs thoroughly, and modifying 
the type according to the instructions contained in 
tho preceding pages, the student should be able to 
conjugate the majority of Pushtu verbs ; and by talcing 
these tables as a guide, should be able, with the 
assistance of any Pushtu-speaking man of fair intelli¬ 
gence, to work out those verbs which are irregular or 
defective. 


CHAPTER TII. 
THE PARTICLE. 

87. Particles are:— 

Tho Adverb. 

The Conjunction. 
The Preposition. 
The Interjection. 
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88. THE ADVERB. 

There are in Pushtu but few pure Adverbs. They 
are :— 


j j quickly. 

j*- 

aZ ZeasZ, q/iter aZZ. 

Jh 

Ao perhaps. 


together* 

J) 


like. 

thus. 

>V>* 

slowly . 

Aj>'A U | suddenly y by 


always. 

Ail/U j bailee. 


at all 9 entirely. 

3 


it behoves. 


89. The Adverbs op Place are :— 




'jH 


iXj \j >■ 






upon . 
backwards. 
above, 
wh ere. 
everywhere, 
somewhere else, 
nowhere. 


below. 

jJJ 

Jo'o jJ3 lip side down, 
topsy-turvey. 

outside. 


a 


J-v 


round about. 


ajJo within, 
?2ear. 



behind , 
there. 
in front. 


v 
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90. The Advekbs op Time are :— 




at last. 


Jj always. 

s' 

aJjy Jo for ever. 


JJJi Lrff 


j» until now. 


f 


J 11 even till now. 


l$!ju last night, 
at any time. 




now and then. 


never. 

yLjy^ *o nowadays. 
<xK when. 

Mm. 

tmfa’Z when? 
<kK <xj occasionally. 

Mm. 

^ in turn. 


firstly. 

3J3 3J3 slowly, 
jj jj quickly, 
now. 

leaser formerly. 
Uo again. 


successively. 
&3ji yesterday. 

ij'jt ^ ^ ie d a/ y before 
yesterday. 

{j3ji J~ ® Me second day 
before yesterday. 

lu? to-morrow. 

Ixo Jo rM^/ fl/Zer M- 
morroiv. 


Ua? Jo S the second day 
after to-morrow. 

uo nowadays. 

u~i °f ter - 
A& yt> always, evrr, 
at any time. 


whenever, 
to-day. 
r >^ ahvays. 

Jih ear] y- 




li late. 


&L %L how often ? 

s' 

many times. 
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91. The Adverbs op Quantity are:- 




much. 


yL how much ? 
Zj*o this much. 


Xj’C y^ j£> 


however much. 


j'oj more. 
aA some . 
every. 


y&»yb however many. 
aA Wi atever. 

y> yt> everyone. 
- L 5 S i / > everyone. 




£o utmost 

extent. 


ci beyond degree. 

unlimited. 


92. 

These are 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


y or ^ and. 

<)J without. 
As*. 

V 

^ //•. 


been use. 


aCj but, moreover. 


+1 M. 

V5 J 


C5 ' 

a£a 


> net 

Ajw J 


because. 


(dso. 

V. ° r * 

^J a! notwithstanding 

F 2 
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93. THE PREPOSITIONS 

(which include both affixes and suffixes) are:— 

5 of. 


a! _ % J _ jS 

' >to. 

- / J 

u/ \ , 

>vn. 

*i j 

^ at, with. 
3 above. 


&> in between, in 

V 3 

the midst of. 
fo on. 

V 

f from, 
j up to. 

%together with. 

Jol 5 below. 



94. INTERJECTIONS. 

The pommon Interjections are :— 


)) or oh ! 

& & oh dear l 
faji fie ! 

^ ^i)oh! (to express su- 
j preme surprise) 

9 ravaunt! 

^f) 

indeed f 


• ^ ^ 

| alas f 

S’ s' 

if/ if/ 

// c /j* ^ 

mercy / 


* 1 ) * ] J 


bravo J 



PART II. 


PROSE COMPOSITION. 




PAET II. 

CHAPTER I. 

Prose Composition. 

Chapter I. of Part II. contains a progressive series of 
lessons and exercises, beginning with simple sentences, and 
working up to the standard required for the Higher 
Standard Examination. The beginner who is going up 
for the Lower Standard Examination should do the first 
twenty lessons; variations of the sentences, on the lines 
of the examples and exercises given, should give him 
sufficient practice in the composition of simple sentences 
to qualify him for the Lower Standard. Although the 
Lower Standard Examination includes no written test, 
the student is advised to write out these exercises in the 
Pushtu character, as by doing so he will familiarise himself 
with the character which he is required to read. 
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LESSON I. 



Father 

M 

Girl 


Mother 

jr° 

Man 


Son 

* A 

Woman. 

Daughter 

J 

Brother 

Boy 

CJLd 

Sister 


Good 

(m.) Jus. 


if*) M> 

Well 

(m.) 


(/•) 

Ill 

(m.) U 


(/•) jy?“ ^ 

Bad 

(ill.) Jj — 

(/■•) 

Sdo - AjI^A- 

Tall 

(m.) d&J _jj! 

(/.) 

Short 

(m.) _ i«lC- 

(/•) ^ 

Handsome 

(m») aa*wjLj» 


(y* ) xiwo Li» 

Ugly 

(m.) 


(/.) 


The substantive verb ^ I am . 
(See Appendix I., Intransitive Verbs.) 


Examples, 

My father is well. ^jl> 

His sister is handsome. *5 aL^jL* A*& d 

'J* i ij)j} 


Your brother is tall. 
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She is a good woman. 
That man was ill. 

That woman was ill. 

That man is that woman’s 
brother. 


*5 &£& 



EXERCISE 1. 

My mother is ill. Your father was ill. He is 
a short man. She is a tall woman. He is a bad 
man. That boy is my son. That woman is that 
boy’s mother. That bad man is my brother. My 
sister’s daughters are good girls. My brother’s 
sons are bad boys. This girl and this boy are 
handsome. The girl is the boy’s sister. They 
are handsome. Their father is handsome am 1 their 
mother is ugly. 


LESSON II. 


Ilusband 


Wife 

as* 

Horso 

u-l 

Mare 

\ 
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House 

jf 

Dog 


Bitch 


Village 


Sword 


Strong 


Weak 


Largo 


Small 

Ju) 

Swift 


Lazy 


Wise, intelligent 

%J> - J 

Stupid, unintelligent 


Sharp 

i 'h>“ — 

Happy 


Unhappy 

dU>- 

V 


Examples. 

My father's horse is ill. ^5 jy* li JL 3 U£. 

My dog is larger than a!'JL L*. 

your bitch. ^ ‘ ^ 

This woman is unhappy. #5 *x4» b 
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Her husband is lazy. 
Whose dog is that ? 

Have you a gun ? 

This horse is stronger than 
that one. 

This sword is the sharpest 
of all. 


75 

g'iZ jd CiOyj 
gj (^jJ) a! 'o 

£ o jsai ^ ^ 


EXERCISE 2. 

That man’s horse is strong and swift. The 
horse is swifter than the mare. This sword is 
sharp. His wife is lazy. This husband is happy; 
his wife is intelligent. Have you a dog? I have 
a do" and a mare. Whose house is that ? It is 

O * 

that tall mans house. He has a sword. This boy 
is the strongest of all. Who are you ? I am that 
man’s son. 


LESSON III. 


An infantry soldier 
An infantry corporal 
An infantry sergeant 
An infantry regiment 


cljUw 




y. 
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Service 


A cavalry soldier 

jy* ((**) 

A cavalry sergeant 


A cavalry regiment 

til >»j j 

Tho verb J sjS or J to he. 

to become. 

(See Appendix I.) 


Examples. 


Who is this man ? 

J ^ b 

lie is an infantry soldier. 

o'b" 

“ ^ 

In which regiment ? 


Where is his regiment ? 

^ J 

Whose horse is this ? 

^ V J b 

It is the cavalry sergeant’s. 


He became a sergeant yes¬ 


terday. 

J 

Whose swords are these ? 

^ V ^ <-SJ? 

They are tlie cavalry soldiers 5 . 



EXERCISE 3. 

Who are these men ? They are infantry soldiers. 
They are in (of) the 3rd regiment. Where is their 
regiment ? It is in Peshawar. I am a corporal. 
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I became a corporal to-day. My sergeant is in 
the house. Whose gun is this ? It is this soldier’s. 
Is he a cavalry or an infantry soldier ? Who are 
these girls ? They are the daughters of a cavalry 
soldier. Where is their mother? She is ill. 
Where were you yesterday ? I was at home (in 
the house). Where were the infantry and cavalry 
soldiers yesterday ? 


LESSON IV. 


An animal 

i; * 

A city 

ji* 

A mountain 

f 

A plain 


A fruit 


A forest 

J&i. 

Day 

&» 

Night 


Water 


A garden 

£'• 

A road 


A highroad 
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Grass 


Wood 

J) 

A river 

** 

People 


Tribe 


Name 

!? 

A stony plain J Ax« A - 

IS^A-o 

Intransitive verbs. 


(See Appeudix I.) 


To go 

JB 

To come 


To live, dwell, stay 


To How 

J JJ.n 

To arrive 



Examples. 


This road goes through the 

&> v) ^1 dji Ifc) 

forest and througli the 


city. 


The horses havocome from 

^lil j <xi Sj^c d 

the plain. 


Do you live in the city ? 

e/’^' ^.*1 ^ 

Water flows through my 



garden. 
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Did you go to the plain 
yesterday ? 

My aunt lives in the city. 

I live here, I came here 
the day before yesterday. 


* * S fji* diji 

H JJ}/ 
d Sji <u ' t5 l j 

& 


EXERCISE 4. 

There are large houses in the city. Tins road 
goes to the city. The people of thi city are good. 
The road through the forest is bad. The people 
who live in the city go to the forest for grass and 
wood. The soldiers came from the forest to the 
plain. They have five hundred hordes, and have 
come to the plain for grass. The river flows from 
the plain through the forest. These men arrived 
from the city yesterday. They will live in the 
plain near the forest. These women stayed seven 
days (nights) in my big house. Whose is this 
garden? It is mine. The water flows through it. 
People come from the city for the fruit. / My wife 
lives in a village in the forest. She sometimes 
comes to the city. When will you go? I shall 
go the day after to-morrow. Of what tribe are 
you? I am (an) Afridi. I live in Tirah near the 
stony plain. 
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LESSON V. 


A bed 


A tree 


Food 


Moat 


Bread 


Butter 

' £ 

Milk 

yj'i 

Rice (husked for cooking) 

Curds 


Tea 


A carpet 


A servant 

)* 

A pipe 

& 

Tobacco 


An hour 


Fire 

j? 

Ready 



To sit 
To lie 


Intransitive verbs. 
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Trn nsitive Verbs. 
(See Appendix II.) 


To 

eat 




To 

drink 




To 

bring 



Jx*L» 

To 

lead 




To 

take away 


Jjj 

To 

lead away 

JjrM 

or JJo'o 

To 

place. 

put 

J - Jj *.*.*']. 

or (J 40 

To 

make, 

do 

Jo . 

■ 

To 

give 



j.;,. 

To 

call 







Tiring* (lead) my horse to me, 
Take away this bread. 

Place it on tlie carpet. 

Make tea readj” 

Is there (any) fire ? 

Will you drink some milk ? 

I was lying on the bed under 
the tree. 


*J o>" J-'r 

I 

kS**** • o A v 

^ H ^ {Js * *j 

(j*j ! o) 
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Tell that man to bring wator. 

The food will be ready in two 
hours. 

When did he return ? 

Take the horses to tho village. 


& J <bl. £ , XkSb 

V 4*8, 

&jo jJct> 

XJy) $ ^ q ij diym f 


EXERCISE 5. 

Bring a bed and put it under the tree. Place a 
carpet near the bed. We will eat food. Is the 
food ready? It will be ready in (after) an hour. 
Take away (lead away) the horses. 1 will sit on 
the bed, and you can lie on the carpet. Have you 
a pipe ? I have tobacco. Tell that (infantry) 
soldier to bring fire for the pipe. He did not 
hear. Now he has heard. He is bringing fire 
from that small house near the city. Give me 
(some) tea. The tea is not ready, there is no fire. 
Will you eat (some) curds? Make ready dinner 
for four people who are coming from the city. Is 
the meat good ? I will go to the city, and when I 
return (come again) I will bring bread, butter, 
and fruit. 'Call my servant. He is lying under 
the tree by the bed. Tell him to bring my tobacco. 
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LESSON VI. 


A letter 


Nows 


A table 


A clmir 


A message 

jK=~ or 

A iield 


A crop 


Wheat 


1 barley 

i jr^jy 

Rico 

Jr- 

Cold 

e or ^ 

Hot 

Jo 

J 

Fresh 


Verbs. 

To send 

JyU or 

To read 


To write 

jy 

To come back, to re- J 

U* or 

turn 


To go back, to return 

(JJJ 

Examples. 



Take this letter to my father. U*. lt> 

Whose are these crops ? ^ j U». 3 jo^Lai '»> 
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I was reading youi* letter 
yesterday. 

Sit on the bed. 

Take away the dog, ho has 
eaten the meat. 

Bring my horse. 



EXERCISE 6. 

This man has brought a letter from my sister. 
Does she send any news ? He writes a letter to 
me every day. Have you read your uncle’s letter ? 
No, I have not read (it). I will read it when I have 
eaten my food. This tea is very hot. Tell my 
servant to bring me some fresh water. Whose is 
this village ? It is my father’s. Let us sit on a 
carpet under this tree and the village people will 
come to us. What are the crops in this village P 
They are wheat and rice. The water from the 
river flows through the village. Send this letter 
to my brother. He lives in the large house in the 
city near the garden. I will also send him a 
message. The dog has drunk all the tea and eaten 
all the food. We will go back to the city. 
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LESSON VII. 


Early 



To-morrow 


bus 

Morning 



Evening 


or 

Noon 


> 1 

Late 



Weal th 


- Lai J 

Cattle (including all kinds of JU> 

animals) 



Cattle (bulls, bullocks, and calves) 

A mule 



A sheep 

(m.) J-j. 

'•) 

A cow 



A goat (m.) j 

J - 

(/•) lij - J*5- 

A chicken 



A thief 


Ji 


V erbs. 


To kill 



To die 



To strike 


(_Uj or 

To bind 


Jj* 

To carry off 


or fciu 

To understand 
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Examples. 


I do not understand Hin¬ 
dustani. 

This man understands 
Hindustani. 

He has come from tho 

mountains, and will lead 
you to the village to¬ 
morrow morning. 

The thieves killed two men 
who were with the cattle. 

Three goats diedlast night. 


I* jt&yt 

S SJSi ' *• 


EXERCISE 7. 

Do you understand Puslito ? Wc are going 
(will go) to the mountains to-morrow. There are 
many thieves in tlie mountains. Yesterday thieves 
carried off twenty (head of) cattle from my village. 
They killed a mule. My sheep are ill, and two 
have died. I wrote a letter to the (cavalry) 
sergeant at Chaprahar. I wrote that all my cattle 
had been (have been) carried off. Which is the 
road to your village through the mountains ? I will 
lead you. We will go to-morrow morning early. 
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My uncle is dead. I must go to my village for 
for three days. I will go this evening. My uncle 
had much wealth. It is now very late, go to¬ 
morrow. (It is) very well (good). Call the 
soldiers and the servants ; we will go to that large 
village this evening. 


LESSON VIII. 

In recounting a conversation tho actual words of 
tho speaker are used. 

Example:— 

He told me he had killed the man. 

lie told me^“l have killed f ^ , <t*a> 

He said J the man.'” ^ Jj ^ 

To ask J.i’ or ^.jo 

To run away • JjoluJ 


EXERCISE 8. 


Who is that man ? Ask him his name. He 
savs his name is Jan (He says, “ My name is Jan ”) 
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I asked him what village he came from (from which 
village do you come P), and he said that he came 
from Daklta (that I came from Dakka). The ser¬ 
geant has come. He says that he saw (I saw) seven 
thieves in the hills yesterday, that he (I) asked them 
who they were (who are you P) and that they ran 
away. He said that he would not go (I will not 
go). They said that they had killed seven men 
(we have killed seven men). When Jan asked him 
his name, what did he say ? He first said liis name 
was Ahmed, but afterwards said it was Mohamed. 


LESSON IX. 


A servant (usually used for soldier, 


a Government servant) 


A war 

. jj 

A fight 

CJj*. 

An enemy 


Service 

vJy 

A year 


Weapons 
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A knife (large) 
A medal 
A brave man 
Brave [adj.) 

To be wounded 
A wound 



or 

JSJLj or or 

J J;j- or J xdj.J 


fh ox fjl 


Examples. 


lie is a (Government) 
servant. 

He lias fourteen years’ 
service, and lias been 
through seven cam¬ 
paigns (wars). 

The enemy are well armed. 


ydj\y£* O 

J* H s' 

' i 9 

2 0 &*Zj fc) 0 


EXERCISE 9. 

Are you a (Government) servant? Yes, lam 
an infantry soldier of the 24th regiment. Did you 
go to the war? Yes, I was wounded in the Tirali 
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expedition. How many years’ service have you 
(Since (of) how many years are you a servant)? 
I have four years’ service, and have two medals, 
one for (of) Agror and one for (of) Tirah. In a 
fight at (of) Ali Masjid my captain told me I was 
a brave man (said, “ You are a brave man ”). In 
the fight at Ali Masjid many of the enemy were 
killed. The enemy were very badly armed (the 
weapons of the enemy were very bad). Thev had 
swords and knives, but no guns. 


LESSON X. 


To be able 


To go or get across 

To go or get through J 


To swim 


Darkness 


Ignorant 

U or JaU- 

A follower (fighting man) 

(Jlc o) /J 

A door 

G- 

O 

•-* 

V- 

\ 
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Examples. 


I can speak Hindustani, 
but I cannot under¬ 
stand what these hill 
people say. 

]Jring twenty of your own 
men, and I will take 
with me twenty-five of 
my followers. 

lie swam across the river. 


* ^ ^ 

fa 2fa J Zjt 

(V** >V 

ZjM lj) J 

I. I 

^ ** . » * *-*0 i Xi JJ XjCS 

J"jjt V • v “ - 


EXERCISE 10. 

Cun you go across the river ? I cannot get 
across the river, as it is deep (as there is much 
water). Can you swim ? I can swim, but not well 
(but I cannot swim well). In the darkness I 
could not see the man. I cannot speak Pushtu, but 
I can understand what people say (the words of 
the people), and in (after) two months I shall be 
able to speak. The people of these hills are very 
ignorant, they cannot understand Hindustani. 
Can you go with me ? How many men can you 
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bring with you? I can take fifty of my own 
followers, and you have fifty soldiers. 


LESSON XL 


A letter 
An order 
A message 
To be able 
To recognize 
To open U. . 

To shut 
To run 
To write 


or ^ 

f'-H 

Jr * 1 

J/ or J/ 

- J/ ^ or 

Jjtj or 


Examples. 


Can you get across ? ^<6 

^ $ 

He said that he could ^ ^ V J *** 

recognize the thief. 
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I could not open tlie door, 
so I returned. 

That man's nephew can 
run very fast, he can 
run faster than any of 
the village boys. 

If I could go I would, but 
I cannot. 

He sent me a message 
that he was ill, and 
could not come. 


j Gjjo 

* I \ ✓ t ^^ 

lJ)^ 

&> sj j 

\ < / 

{) ^ *j ** 

f" *> j*- 

^ ^ J 

jcvO <X>- X jj} i^j j-te*- 

* j j y s' (*■•• 

A 

r 


EXERCISE 11. 

I gave him an order to go to the village in the 
plain. He started, but an hour after sent me 
a message that he could not go. Can you shut 
the door? No, I cannot (shut the door). Can 
you speak English ? I cannot speak English, but 
I understand English. This boy can run faster 
than this boy. Can you recognize this man? 
Yes, he is the man whom I saw in the hills 
yesterday, and who told me that he had come from 
PeshaAvar. He says that he is a corporal in the 
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4th regiment (of infantry), and that he cannot 
return to his regiment because his father is ill. 
Can you write a letter to his Colonel ? I cannot 
understand what he says (his words). 


LESSON XII. 

On tlie two forms of the past tenses of Transitive 
Verbs. 


To strike 


To kill 


To murder 

Jji’ Jiw or Jj-j 

To hurt 

J*/ 

To oppress 


To call 

JJo 


Examples. 

I have killed him. <t*a U> or ^5 ^J J.aj U 

, * . 


lie has struck me. 
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You have hurt me. 

I have called you. 

Thou hast oppressed me. 

Why didst thou strike me ? 

He had killed him. 

I struck you to-day because 
you hurt me yesterday. 

Whose is this dog ? 

Probably it is Ahmed 
Khan's. 


> t 


ij o 


r* sh? 
fi ls/ ^ V ' J 


j A *j ^ 

i . *. 


fJ LS)f /f* V ' d3ji 

* j ^ 

^0 J '<3 




>i <0 j 


EXERCISE 12. 

I have struck him. He struck me yesterday. 
Why did lie strike? You have murdered him. 
He called you yesterday. He could not kill me. 
lie has oppressed me for a long time. Thou hast 
hurt me. You have all oppressed me. "Who is 
that man? I do not know. Probably he is a 
Sepoy (he will be a Sepoy,'. 
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LESSON XIII. 


I will go myself. 

He himself said to mo 

Why did you not go your¬ 
self ? 

A little boy like you can¬ 
not do this woik. 

What is this thing ? 

What sort of a beast is 
this ? 

Where did you find this 
coin ? 

He arose and sat down 
again. 

I go myself to the villa go 
every day. 

Write a letter for mo. 

Go to your own house. 

I have got his book, I 
have lost my own. 


pL aAjLscr ^ 

CXijL Ij 

iALo ^ £ <XIkw 1 £ 

i 1*0 *1 dJCb 

” * **• J •» V 

C L ij: v* A uj> Afc *j 

&»> jS ^ Jai- 

‘■V*’ 
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Give my compliments to 
the Chief, and ask him 
to come in. 

I will go myself in his 
place. 

They said among them¬ 
selves. 


*A |JL ^ ju U) lL£Lo 

faja fa>- fa\j ^ 
fa j <xLjisr fa zj 

J>j J**- Hr* 


EXERCISE 13. 

I will go there myself to-morrow. If you cannot 
come yourself, perhaps your brother can come. 
I cannot go myself, but my cousin will go instead 
(in my place). Is this horse your own ? A man 
like you can do my work. He is as brave as 
Rustuin, and as just as Naoshirawan. Of what 
tribe is this man ? He is an Afridi; he has come 
here to see me. Where did you put my gun ? I 
put it under the bed. He got up and went out, 
saying that he would come again to-morrow. He 
goes to the city every day to sell wood and grass. 
The chief sends his compliments, and says he will 
come to-morrow to see you. Go out of my house. 
What is this thing ? I do not know what it is. 
Ask him why he did not come himself when I sent 

H 
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for him. I will go to the river to-morrow before 
dawn, and you must (will) come with me. 


LESSON XIV. 

In a narrative, when a second verb occurs affcor a 
verb in the past tense, the present or subjunctive of 
the present may be used. 


A well 


To get up 


To escape 

Jjof ^ or 

To climb up 

Jis- 

A way 

} 

To seize 


To fall 


To get down 



Examples. 

The man saw that he could ij <&>- (*£ »jj b) J Jol, 
not escape. 
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The river was in flood, and (XUk*M JO 

the travellers saw that yL I ^ 

they could not get yL ii 

across. 


EXERCISE 14. 

I felt (understood) that I could not get up. 
The thieves seized me, and I saw that there was 
no way of escape. The boy fell into the well, 
and saw that he could not climb up. When I had 
climbed up the tree I knew (understood) that I 
could not get down. 


LESSON XV. 

A gun LlSo.j 

A rifle (JJb j or or 

A flintlock gun CJ 

A matchlock gun tlb)^) Sjj'j 
A snider x’ifle 
A Martini rifle 
A Lee-Metford rifle 


Mu? 

* 
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A shot-gun 


Powder 

S) 

Lead 


Shot 


Bullets 

J/ 

Cartridges 


A packet of (10) cartridges 


A mark (to shoot at) 


Hunting, shooting, etc. 

JLi, 

Snipe 


Quail 


Francolin 

& 

Partridge 


Chickor or (red-legged partridge) dSjj 

A hare 

<30 

To obtain 

djf I*Vj 

To kill \ 

To shoot (meaning to kill) ) 


To shoot (meaning to fire at) 






To shoot at a mark 
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To steal 

^ or J fii 

Only 

or »_J yO 

A merchant 


An elder 

dXU 

A grey-board 


Dear, expensive 

c»'/ 

To buy 

1 £~AJ Jb 

To load ) 

To fill 

J/* 


Examples. 

The Afridis are better a! ^..f} 

armed than the Orakzai, sj (<te- a£a) aLjj 

they have got many Lee- As: 5 *^ i! Aj .j 
Metford and Martini yLy 'A- As**^^ 

rifles, while the Orakzai 'o) JjuS 

have only a few Snider ^IjauuL 
rifles and many flintlock 
and matchlock guns. 

I fired three packets of &>. jji> ^40 ^ 

ammunition at a mark sj JuU- yu 6 
to the east of the village ^c2U- 

yesterday. 
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Bring me my shot-gun, 
I will go out shooting 
for a little while. I 
shot 17 snipe yesterday. 

This shot is too coarse, 
have you no finer ? 

He is a very good shot. 

Some thievesbrought some 
lead from the city yes¬ 
terday and sold it to the 
hillmen. 

They will make bullets 
with it. 

They cannot make the 
powder for the Lce- 
Metford cartridge. 


’ iubj ifr J 

*^ 1 * a!)ji - 

* j o^*v“ 

^ ^ 
is*- jd 

^i ji 

<kCj <0 jM? <*! U- 

H b 1 * J 1 h')j 

d't-l * 


EXERCISE 15. 

How are the Afridis armed (What arms have 
the Afridis) ? They have a few Lee-Metford and 
many Martini and Snider rifles. Twenty years 
ago they had only flintlock and matchlock guns. 
How do they obtain ammunition (cartx’idges) ? 
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Thieves steal cartridges and sell them to merchants 
in the city, and the merchants sell them to the hill 
people. The hill people can make good powder, 
and can load empty cartridge-cases (cartridges). 
Are they good shots (do they shoot well) ? At 
every village they shoot at marks. The elders are 
good shots, but cartridges are so dear now that 
the young men cannot buy them. I will go out 
shooting to-morrow. Get my shot-gun ready. 
The elders say that there are many snipe and duck 
in the marshes and a few hares in the plain. I 
shot seven francolin yesterday. 


LESSON XVL 


Land 

Irrigated land 
Unirrigated land 
An irrigation channel 
Revenue 
Half an acre 
A settlement officer 
Service 


iLcj 

dull* 

, . ^ 
► >/c % tXxj & 
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Rich 

or jr* 

A dependent, a serf 


A feud 


Independent territory 

Ai’Sb 

To fix, to assess 


To be at feud 

d) 


Examples. 


I am an elder of the Af ridis, 
and own a village in the 
Peshawar district. 

My land is all irrigated, 
and I pay two hundred 
rupees a year revenue 
to Government. 

The settlement officer has 
put a heavy revenue on 
my land,because I have 
a feud with the chief of 
Mullazai village, and 
the Sahib is angry 
with me. 


I* (H 

88J ,_yjl ^ <t)jj 

«UJlc yu 

<Xj Ui. j* J) 

lL&<«^ jlLo fc) &>- & s j 

*fc) t/'Aj i* 8b) 

ju>- <o jl 
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EXERCISE 16. 

The chief of this village is Ahmed Khan Moh- 
nand; he is one of the elders of the Mohmands. 
Does he pay (give) much revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment ? He pays four rupees an acre for irrigated 
and two rupees an acre for unirrigated land. The 
settlement officer has assessed his revenue lightly, 
as his father and grandfather performed great 
services for Government. The irrigation channel 
brings the water to the village from the Cabul 
river. He is a very rich man, and has many 
dependents. He is at feud with the people of 
independent territory who killed his father. 


LESSON XVII. 

The seasons are spring (comprising February, 

March, and April) ; summer (comprising ^^,1 the 
hot season (May, June), and J&Aj or J&Aj the rains 
(July and August) ; autumn (September and 

October), and winter (November, December, and 
January). 
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Rico 


Wheat 

r* 

Barley 

i 

Maize 

j ] y^ 

Millet 


Crops 


Fields 

L^v 

Earth 


Fruit 

% yJyc 

Grapes 


Peaches 


Apricots 


Apples 


Pears 

or 

Pomegranates 

P 

To remain 

ijk or Jr 1 ^ 

To plough 

J/ «/j£ 

To sow 

JP 

To harvest 

jyy 
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To ripen 

J^.or J^u/ ^ 

Year 



This year 

J ^jT 

or J&*. 

Last year 


J ^}ji 

Rain 


o!;V 

The harvest 


r 

Famine 


k*» 

Seed or seed-grain 


f 

f* 


Examples. 

People are now busy 
ploughing the land for 
the wheat. 

It is nowautumn, the seed- 
grain will remain in the 
earth through the win¬ 
ter, the wheat will show 
in the spring, and will 
be ripe in the hot 
weather. 


y <-*/ i)k * 

f* ^ * - J* v/* U~>* 
& 

s&v*' ^ y ^ 
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Many Afridis will come 
down from the hills for 
the harvest. This year 
the harvest will be better 
than last. 




EXERCISE 17. 

Among the Tathans the villagers are very busy 
in the summer and autumn (the village people have 
much Avork in ....) and have nothing to do in the 
Avinter and spring. They plant barley and Avheat 
in the autumn, and rice and maize in the spring. 
These crops are harvested in the hot season, and 
maize and millet are soAvn before the rains. Many 
fruits ripen in the rains. In PesliaAvar there are 
very good apricots, peaches, and grapes. There is 
little rain this year, and the crops Avill not be 
good. Last year there was good rain in the hills, 
but little in the plains. This year there will be a 
famine. 
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LESSON XVIII. 
A month k£**tU* 


Pathans reckon by lunar months. Their year cor¬ 
responds with the ordinary Mohammadan calendar, 
which in other Musulman countries is used with the 


Arabic names. 



ARABIC. 

PUSHTU. 

DAYS. 

Muharram 

A \ 9 s ' 

30 

Safar 

h° 

29 

Rnbi-ul-Awnl 

. 9 * 

30 

Rabi-us-Sani 


30 

Jamudi-ul-Awal 


30 

Jamadi-us-Siini 

j'b 

29 

Rajab 

, A ’ . ' i • ^ 

30 

Shaban 

(jSSLAm \j) jS3y!i S 

29 

Ramazan 

& or 'Vj^j 


Shawal 



Zil-Kaida 

J!>- or tb'jw« 


Zil-Hija 




# Lit., the first, second, third, and fourth sisters. 
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A week <uifc or 
The days of the week are :— 


ENGLISH. 

PUSHTU. 

PERSIAN. 

Saturday 


A-iJbjij 

Sunday 

yji or^jul 


Monday 

xji 3 

*u) 

• y 

Tuesday 

to ^ * 


Wednesday 



Thursday 

to d 

• • V 

Friday 

9 



A tribal council 
A shrine 
A caravan 
To start J 




, I . 


- ddtj'j 
or jjljy 


Examples. 

*.■/*.* 3 
* ^ 5 ^ ^5 

s^!; ^ 


My uncle left his home last 
Saturday, he will pro¬ 
bably return on Sunday. 
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Ill 


The villagers pray at the .1 ci yt 3 

shrine every Thursday d! c ^ 0 

and Friday. (d!'ci>) 

EXERCISE 18. 

We will start on Tuesday and return on Saturday. 
In the rains a tribal council is held every Friday 
at the mosque at Bagh in Maidan. My nephew is 
very ill; we will take him to the shrine of Kaka 
Sahib at Nowshehra. If you start to-morrow you 
will arrive at Nowshchra on Thursday morning. 
In the winter and spring the caravans go on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. In the hot weather and 
rains they go only on Fridays. To-day is Satur¬ 
day ; he may perhaps come here the day after 
to-morrow, which is Monday. 



LESSON XIX. 

The cardinal points are 

North 

9 

South 

\ , ' 

East 


West 

(IpO jy or dJai 
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As Pathans come more and more into contact with 
civilization, so the European system of measuring 
time is making progress among them. The following 
terms are in common use :— 


An hour 



A minute 



One o’clock 


• J •• 

Two o’clock 



etc. 


etc. 

Examples. 


We shall arrive at homo 

* j? 


in three hours. 



Half past five. 



A quarter past seven. 


. jJl> ,L> 

L5 • • > - • J v 

Twenty minutes past six. 

(J~U s t 

y 


y 


The original Pushtu measure of time is, however:— 

r or Cio'oJU The early call to prayer, about an 
hour before sunrise. 

jt Noon. 

The second or afternoon prayer, 
between 2 p.m. and 3 p.ra. 
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ySjfU The prayer before sunset, about 5 p.m. 

The prayer after sunset, about 8 p.m. 
we The night prayer, about 10 p.m. 
Midnight. 

jt9 The dead of night, about 1 a.m. to 

3 a.m. (literally meaning quite still). 


Examples. 


Leave the fort at the time 
of the early call to 
prayer, take the road 
to the south, and go 
throughtho hills, return 
here just before sunset. 

It will bo about three and 
a half hours* march. 

We will start at midnight, 
and return early to¬ 
morrow morning. 

A pursuit party 
Raiders \ 

A raiding party ) 


dJL fs a! CJooLc 

J H hf * j ' 

J ** fytji j? ^ xi 

lJ} J ^ 

9 

<Jy H 

jj/ij 




OA 
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EXEBC1SE 19. 

The thieves came from the hills to the east; 
they reached the village at the time of the afternoon 
prayer, and started two and a half hours afterwards, 
crossed the river at 5 p.m., and reached the hills at 
midnight. How far is your village from here? If 
I start at noon, I can reach my home (house) by 
the time of the prayer before sunset (5 p.m.). 
The men should start by dawn (at the early call 
to prayer). In the dead of night, when all the 
people of the village were asleep, twenty men 
opened the west gate (door) of the village and 
took away eight horses. Twenty minutes after, a 
pursuit party started after them. The pursuit 
party returned at noon, but had not found the 
raiders. 


LESSON XX. 

Common salutations and expressions used by 
Pathans:— 

wSj-k" May you not bo tired (the 
common expression on 
meeting anyono). 
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X) 

May you also not be tired. 

** “ ^ j'y- 

May you not become poor 
(the usual answer to the 
above). 

0~l' ^ 

You are welcome. 

xJm\j 

You are always welcome. 

dJ*j <3 i l\>- 

u 

Good-bye (God be with 
you) ! 

(_s®y^ * o'^ 

I entrust you to God. 

2>^ ti O I t cX>- 

May God keep you pro¬ 
sperous. 

iXj'wi 1> jJtXi- 

May God keep you happy. 

X*H L$ 0 1 t» 

May your house be pro¬ 
sperous. 

„l / 1 # 

Xi**jj j ^ Ar*- 

May God keep you. 

A>- 

lit. May God make you a 
lord, means May you 
receive promotion. 

s* 

<Xa*> A ^0 

Good-bye [lit. in front of 
you (may) good (appear)]. 

S w*rO .^A-C 1 

The same to you. 

X) y 

Shame ! 

! t 

<J^’ 

Mercy ! 

i 2 
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jJUl 
r U! fLdc, 

A.J! 

A iSi, 

s' 

Alii b 


Peace bo upon you ! 

And upon you peace! (answer 
to above). 

In God’s name. 

By God ! 

0 God! 


EXERCISE 20. 

Who is that coming ? It is probably the Khan 
(it will be the Khan). Welcome, Khan Sahib, may 
you not be tirecl! May you all not be poor! 
Peace be upon you! And upon you peace ! Take 
a seat in the shade under the tree. No, I must go 
to the city. Good-bye, Khan Sahib, I entrust you 
to God. 


LESSON XXI. 


Avarice 

- Utr* 

Avaricious 

«. s\ • 

A head 

r 

A butcher 

. j 

A miser 

fr 

A lie 
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Examples. 


In a certain village there 
was a girl who was so 
beautiful, that her friends 
said that up to the pre¬ 
sent time such a girl has 
never been. 

Day and night, winter and 
summer, she would re¬ 
main in her own house ; 
but if at any time she 
had a great longing for 
anything, she would send 
her servant to the bazar 
for it. 

One day her father, who 
was a rich man, said 
to her, “What is the 
reason that you always 
remain in the house f ” 
She said, “ The reason 
is that I do not like to 
go out.” 


Xj JLAmjJ Lm) . 1 l) JL>- 

' \ - -I- ' . ^ 

u*3 y ^3 y 

JO b) 

JO t $y5±\Jb 

*t l fj }■ ijj J 
^ 3i 3*~ 

XyH J XXJ^C ¥>j) 3) JO JO 

J jD'i *> Jy- y 

*^3J) 

^^y. *%■ jh us*® *xj) 5 y 

^ ^ 3 3 ** j) *j t^r* 

JO JO £>- 

*??3 ^ 

IfcaL J0>- 

s -u'y * ^ *" 
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EXERCISE 21. 

People say that there was a rich man, who was 
so avaricious that, because of his great avarice, he 
would not eat meat. But if at any time he had a 
great longing for it, he would send for a goat’s or 
sheep’s head from the butcher through his servant. 
One day a friend said to him, “ What is the 
reason that, winter and summer, you eat only 
head.” He gave answer, “The reason is that I 
like it very much.” The other said, “ You are 
lying; up to the present time I have never seen 
such a miser as you.” 


LESSON XXII. 


Falcon 

Crooked 


m. 


/• 


An old woman (literally, or *jj 


a white-headed woman) 

Beak 

Alas ! • c* or 




Poor wretch 


JO 
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A knife 

5 , 

Upper 


Lower 


Friendship ' 


Enmity 


To alight 

or 

To pick up 

. or 

Examples. 

This stick appears to me to 

bo crooked. 

j'f ** ]) \J) '*> 

lie exclaimed, “Ilow can 


you drink with such a 

mouth ? ” 


I took a sword and cut off 


his head. 


When I had made both 

alike, 

J/ vJ*" ^ 

Now you will be able to go. 

** 

^ *i \j~y 

At night a white and a 


black cat arc alike. 

*0 
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They kept a dog for the l5 j y d JC*> d 
chase. aj 

One day it ran away and ^ J ^ 

was lost. 


EXERCISE 22. 

A king of Afghanistan kept a falcon for hunting. 
One day it flew away and alighted on the house of 
an old woman. The old woman at once seized the 
falcon. When she looked at it, its beak appeared 
to her to be crooked. The old woman exclaimed, 
“ Alas, alas, poor wretch ! How will you be able 
to cat with such a beak.” She took a knife and 
cut off its upper beak ? When she had made the 
upper and lower beak alike, she said, “Well done; 
now you will be able to pick up grain and eat.” 
The friendship and enmity of a fool are alike. 


Bread 
A side 


LESSON XXIIL 


i 
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A traveller 
To eat enough 
To be replete 
To take 



(J Jj^O 


Examples. 


Threo men were sitting 
together talking. 

1 have three eggs, and lie 
has ten. 

A woman happened to 
come in. 

When she had come in, 
she said. 


'Sy‘ lj* 

Ail) 

Asr** 

Aii:^ aUl> aJI/U A s& Zyi t 

l s£j y 


He therefore went out with 
the man. 

When he had rested enough, 
he started off. 

The owner of the houso 
said, “ This is the price 
of your horse.” 


lj) ^ A*cO \)yt 

**• uly 9 

I i) lx** A>- «Aj j ^ 

Sj jJO lj 
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EXERCISE 23. 

In the city of Peshawar two men were sitting 
together (in one place), eating bread. One man 
had five loaves and the other three. A young 
man happened to be passing. When he got to 
their side he said to them, “ Peace be on you.” 
They replied, “And upon you peace. You arc 
welcome. Come here and eat bread with us.” 
He therefore sat down and ate bread with them. 
When lie had eaten enough (was replete), the 
traveller got up. He gave the owners of the 
loaves eight rupees, and said, “ Take this; it is 
the price of your bread.” 


LESSON XXIV. 


A dog 
A cock 
To think 
To run 
To drive out 


V**" 
or JUi- 


J 


r 
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To inform 
Sometimes 
Stupid 

Exam 

There is a priest among the 
Afridis whom the people 
praise very much. 

The king said, “ Thero 
is probably some mean¬ 
ing* in this.” 

He would not follow my 
advice. 


* 

LES. 

o) L ^ 

b) 

<SJ <0 ^ j s'Jljb 

o <LaL 

b) XLiA. 
(^T <ti U) ^ <o 


EXERCISE 24. 

There was a good old man among the Arabs, 
whom the people used to consult in everything, 
and everyone followed his advice. One night all 
the dogs of his village died. The people came to 
the old man and told him the dogs were dead, 
lie said, “There will probably be some good in 
this.” The next night all the village cocks died. 
The people came running to the old man and 
informed him. lie said, “There will probably bo 
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some good in this.” The people drove that good 
old man out of the village, and he cried, “ Mercy! 
mercy!” They said, “ Think well, old man; there 
will probably be some good in this.” A good old 
man is sometimes stupid. 


LESSON XXV. 


A mere"!''ant 


A load 


Silk 


A cam el-man 

1 1 

A caravan 

V 

A camel 


Quarrelling 


A judge 


Poor 


Property 

JU 

To give 


To take 


To start 
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To arrive 

J j 

To sell 


To search 

J * 5 

To know (recognize) 


Examples. 

I told him to take the 


horse away. 


1 thotight that perhaps ho 

£j>- y~S Le 

had gone away. 


After much talking they 


went out. 



EXERCISE 25. 

A merchant gave three loads of silk to a Ghilzai 
camel-man, and told him to take it to Kabul. 
Three days later he started after him, but became 
ill, and could not catch up the caravan. When 
the camel-man arrived in Kabul he could not 
find the merchant, so lie thought that perhaps the 
merchant had died. He sold all the silk and bought 
more camels. Ten days later the merchant arrived, 
and searched for the camel-man. When he had 
found him, he said, “ Where is my silk ? ” The 
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camel-man said, “ I do not know you; who are 
you?” After much quarrelling they went to the 
judge. The judge said to the merchant, “Who 
are you ? ” The merchant said, “ I am a poor 
man. This man has stolen all my property.” 


LESSON XXVI. 


A priest 

i: 

A place 


A fruit 


A journey 

jSmj or j£b*J 

To travel 


To kill 


To find 


Examples. 

If you live in that country, 


you will never become ill. 

, ^ . 

I was very desirous of ob¬ 


taining that horse. 

(*J y*i *o) s* 

The spy went to Persia 

y o to t) ^ ^** 

disguised as a priest. 

^ <Xj 
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-Whenhe returned home he 
found that his son was 
dead. 

The prince collected a force 
and killed the king. 


? i 

^s) y ^ x° \j 


EXERCISE 2G. 

A priest said to a king, “ In Persia there is a 
tree. If a man eat of the fruit of that tree he 
will never die.” The king was very desirous of 
obtaining this fruit, and said to his son, “ Sit on 
my place, I am going on a journey.” The king 
went to Persia disguised as a merchant, and 
travelled for many years. He saw many cities 
and countries, but could not find this tree. When 
he returned to his country he found that his son 
had told the people: “The king is dead, I am 
now king.” The king collected a force, killed his 
son, and once again sat on his own place. 


LESSON XXVII. 


Tlio tree of knowledge 
Wisdom 


j*ic 5 
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For ever 


A joke 


To search 


To joke 

a-V-s 

Examples. 

Ho has travelled for many 

years. 

J A* ***> 

I could not understand the 

• - $ 

J j 5 

Sr * * 

m eaning of what he said. 


It is not good to make 


friends with thieves. 



EXEECISE 27. 

The king sent for the priest, and said (to him), 
“ 0 priest! I have searched for many years, and 
'have not found the fruit.” The priest said, “ You 
did not understand the meaning of my words. 
The tree is the tree of knowledge, and if anyone 
eat of the fruit of that tree he will live for ever. 
You, 0 king, have travelled much, and have gained 
great wisdom, therefore you have found the fruit.” 
The king ordered his soldiers to kill the priest.. 
It is not good to joke with kings. 
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LESSON XXVIIL 


A raid 


Blood 


Open day 

zj> ] Jj 

A raider 

jlc Sj'i) or Ji 

Loss 

o'oj - ej'-Mi 

Raiders 


An order 

r* 

A force 

/j 

Cattle 

J- 

To spare 

Jy’ tojto 

To assemble 

^ V-A. yi' or 

Mixed 

j *? 

Intermingled 

To burn 

•» 

Jr" 

To # return 

J or 


Examples, 


He went away on pretence 


(mS^ ^0 <XxS) 


that his father had 
called him. 
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■ Bring me whatevor you t^\j ^cyc j &>- aA 

may find. 

> 

The enemy spared nothing, aj J a .'yc Aj> 

^XA. y A.' b) 

(A.' j aIj \ A 


EXERCISE 28. 

lMiushal Khan assembled a force on pretence of 
(a) hunting (expedition), and made a raid in open 
day upon the Aka Khel. lie gave orders to his 
men to put to death whatever they might find, 
dogs or men. They therefore killed whatever 
they found—cattle, men, women, children; they 
spared nothing, and the streets of the villages ran 
(flowed) with blood. The blood of dogs and men 
flowed together (in one place) in the streets inter¬ 
mingled. The raiders Avent on through the hills, 
burnt three or four more large villages, and returned 
at the time of evening prayer Avithout loss. 


LESSON XXIX. 

A pass or or 

A song »,Auu 
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A thought 



A detour 


A 

To conquer ' 



To subdue 

- 

J/ 

To reduce 


To annex , 



To halt 


JjJ-j Or J £ ^'iU 

To sing 

L 

h) ov dj- 

To seize 


<J^ ; 

To attack 


(J 

To guard 


JiL. 


Evampt.es. 

The Afridis aro determined 

| .. „ | ** t 

f i} & (^ ****■•> 

to rise. 



We will spend some days 

JS'+I *■', *! 1 J*-J) )*■ 3>. 

in Peshawar. 


>*/ Sr f ^' 

I thought that lie 

wo u Id 

& -tAi sj 


come. ^1 j 

While I was talking* lu; Ji J U <Xrw 

went out. 

k 2 
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EXERCISE 29. 

The Yusafzais determined to conquer Swat. 
They started together and halted in front of the 
Shakot Pass, and spent some days there. The 
Swatis guarded this pass night and day, and had 
no thought for the other passes. The Yusafzais 
said to their women, “ Sing songs.” The Swatis, 
when they heard the singing, thought that the 
Yusafzais would attack them next morning. 
While the women were singing, the Yusafzais 
made a detour and seized the Malakand Pass. 
In (after) twelve years they had conquered the 
whole of Swat. 


LESSON XXX. 


Search 

or 

To remain behind ^ 

To be left behind j 


To keep 


To remember 


To run away 


To search for 

J*J 

To forget 
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Examples. 


Give me your horse in 
exchange for these two 
mules. 

Puttliis load on your head. 

I have brought your horse 
with great trouble. 

The fort will be attacked 
to-morrow. 

He was named Mohamed. 

I will not take this cow. 

I will take this bufFalo 
instead. 


H 

*J If 

5 l >aj or)i 

J A& jjb Slj' <£j Jo Leo 

8 j Aatst 10 i ) 

<xi 1 k) *0 8y 

0 <0 ( I L ) A yX< 1 1) 



EXERCISE 30. 

When the village was attacked, Karlan’s mother 
ran away and forgot him. When she remembered 
him, Umr, who was her brother, returned to look 
for his nephew. After much search he found him. 
A cooking-pot had also been left behind in the 
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village, so he put Karlan in it, put it on his head, 
and brought him home. Umr had no son of his 
own,j/so he said to Hanai, “ I have brought your 
son with great trouble to this place, do not take 
him now. I will keep him. Do you take this 
cooking-pot instead.” Hanai agreed ; and because 
he had been exchanged for a cooking-pot, which 
Pathans call karlai, he was named Karlanai or 
Karlan. 
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CIIAPTEE II. 

Chapter IT. of Tart II. contains thirty exercises for 
advanced students. These exercises are passages which 
have been set for translation into Pushtu in the Higher 
Standard Exaiuinations of the last fifteen years. Three 
which were unobtainable have been replaced by passages 
set in earlier exaiuinations. 


EXERCISE 31. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 
April, 188(5. 

It happened in this wise. The fact that the 
brother of the Prime Minister had but recently 
gained a great victory, suggested to the mind 
of the other members of the Government that 
the combination of the civil and military authority 
in the hands of two men so related, might be 
fatal to the interests and fortunes of the other 
plunderers of the State. 

Religion eagerly enlisted itself in a plot then 
aud there formed for their removal. At the head 
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of it were the chief mullas and the chief ;p|iysi- 
cians to the Sovereign. These pious men, well 
supported from without, entered the Shah’s 
chamber at midnight, and persuaded the weak 
monarch that the safety of his crown, even of 
his life, depended upon the prompt execution of 
rigorous measures against his Prime Minister and 
his Commander-in-Chief. 


EXEROTSE 32. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. > 
October , 1886. 

The road now leads over the knv ridge on the 
left, and, going over some low undulations, de¬ 
scends .to the river through a narrow defile between 
low hills. This pass is practically the limit of the 
cultivation of the Mashhud Valley; for though 
there is a little beyond, it is of the most pre¬ 
carious kind. The villagers exist in constant fear 
from Turkaman raiders; yet under a strong 
Government the whole valley of this river, right 
down to Ak-Darband, is capable of being kept 
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in the highest state of cultivation, as there is 
abundance of water in the river, whose banks are 
not too high to admit of its being distributed 
for irrigation. The road now goes along the bed 
of the river, which is covered Avith a dense jungle 
of tamarind and high grass, and after one mile 
and a half passes the old fort of Nazarean, where 
there are still a feAv miserable inhabitants. It 
then crosses the river, Avhich is here only tAvo and 
a half feet deep and thirty feet broad, then turns to 
the left, and ascends the right bank to a ruined 
fort, and then going over an undulation, descends 
again to the bed of the river at Langunaba or 
Inayatabad. 


EXERCISE 33. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

April, 1887. 

DilaAvar Ivhan Avas not so successful as had 
been his master. The Talpuri chiefs united 
against him, led him into an ambuscade, and 
forced him to fall back Avith loss on Shikarpur. 
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An accommodation was entered into, in virtue of 
which the Chiefship of Sindh was vested in a 
Talpuri noble, Fateh Ali Khan, on condition of 
his acknowledging the suzerainty of Tanour Shall, 
and paying him a fixed tribute. 

Gradually the Talpuri strove to rid himself of 
both obligations, and at the end of three years 
he boldly severed the tie. 


EXERCISE 34 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

October, 1887. 

Kamran was waiting for him within the city. 
Jt is difficult to assign a reason for his inaction 
In his case boldness would have been prudence, 
and he might have used his superior force with 
much advantage in the passes north of the city. 
But he preferred to wait for his brother. As 
soon, however, as Hamayun’s force descended 
from Istalif and had reached Deh-i-Afghanan, one 
of the outlying suburbs of the city, he sent his 
best General, Slier Afgan, at the head of his best. 
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troops to attack him. A hard-fought action 
followed. At first the soldiers of Kamran were 
successful, but an unexpected attack on their 
flank at a critical period of the day proved fatal, 
and in the end they fled in disorder. Their 
leader, after displaying great courage, was taken 
prisoner and beheaded on the field of battle. 
Ilamayun pressed his advantage, captured the 
outer enclosure of the city, and planted his artil¬ 
lery on the hill which commanded the town. 


EXERCISE 35. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

April, 1888. 

the year following the Usbegs, recovering from 
their defeat, once more invaded Khurasan, and 
took Mashhad. They then moved on to Herat. 
Herat withstood them for seven months, and then, 
hopeless of succour, capitulated. But the triumph 
of the Usbcg was shortened. The following year 
Shah Tamphan advanced with an army and re¬ 
covered the whole of Ivhorasan; but Herat was 
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again attacked by the Usbegs, and again relieved 
by Shah Tamphan, towards the end of the same 
year. Shah Tamphan wintered in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and for the two following years the city 
.enjoyed peace. 


EXERCISE 3G. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

October, 1888. 

But the tide of his misfortunes was at its flow. 
Kamran relieved Kolab, was joined by Askari, 
and drove away Chakar Ali. Then, marching 
against Suliman, he reached the banks of the 
Kokcha River, and encamped near the town of 
Rostak. When lying there his camp was suddenly 
set upon and plundered by a large body of 
Usbegs, who happened to be passing by. There 
was no time for resistance. The attack was utterly 
unexpected, the more so as the leader of the 
Usbegs, Sayad Usbeg, was in alliance with Kam¬ 
ran. It subsequently appeared that the Usbegs 
had not waited to ask to whom the camp belonged 
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before they attacked it. However, the mischief 
was done. Kamran, Askari, and a few others 
escaped, but the army had disappeared; there 
appeared no chance of reuniting it, for Sulimau 
was now marching, joined by Hindal, against the * 
revolted brothers. 


EXERCISE 157. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

' April, 1889. 

Candahar captured, Nadir marched on Cabul. 
That city, since the date on which I last men¬ 
tioned it, had undergone some vicissitudes of 
fortune. In common with other cities subject to 
Shah Jahan, it had, after the usual period of 
interregnum, recognized the authority of Aurang- 
zeb. In 1G70, however, the Usbeg tribes in the 
north-east of the country completely defeated his 
Lieutenant, and proclaimed their independence 
under a chief of their own nation. Little more 
than two years later Aurangzeb proceeded to 
Afghanistan to restore his authority, but soon 
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returned, leaving liis Generals to complete the 
work. It was not, however, until the Raja of 
Jodhpur, Jaswant Singh, had taken up the office 
of Viceroy (1675) that the Emperor’s authority 
was completely established. From that period 
to the time of which I am now Avriting, it avouUI 
seem that Cabul had submitted to the Governors 
nominated by the court of Delili. 


EXERCISE 38. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

November, 188 !). 

At sunrise the battle joined. The left Aving of 
the Persians bearing doAvn on the right Aving of 
the Afghans, forced it back. At the same time 
the Viceroy of Arabia, making a detour Avith his 
OAvn troops, turned the left flanks of the Afghans, 
and falling upon their camp, set to work to 
plunder. This act, it Avill be seen, lost the day. 
When he started to engage in the turning opera¬ 
tion, the right Aving of the Persians attacked the 
Afghans opposed to them and drove them back. 
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Mahmud, who watched the battle from an eminence, 
thought that all was lost and prepared to flee. All 
would have been lost had the Viceroy of Arabia 
not stopped to plunder. But, as he did not follow 
up his advantage, the Afghan General falling back, 
drew the enemy within range of the swivel guns 
fixed on the backs of the camels, kneeling in a 
line, and then opening out his ranks poured in a 
volley. This fire not only checked the advance of 
the Persians, but threw them into inextricable 
confusion. A charge of the Afghans converted 
this into a complete rout. The victors drove the 
enemy before them for some distance, then wheeling 
round, captured their cannon, which had been left 
unprotected. These guns were at once turned on 
the Persians with decisive effect. 


EXERCISE 39. 

IIigiier Standard Pushtu Exam nation. 
April, 1890. 

Aibak, scantily provided and vigorously assailed, 
soon surrendered. Had Hamayun pushed on at 
once he would probably have carried Balkli, for 
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the easy capture of Aibak had made a great 
impression on the Usbegs. But the inaction of 
Kamran paralysed him. He still hoped he might 
come. He feared the mischief be might effect 
should he himself be seriously involved with the 
Usbegs. A vacillating mind hovering between 
two conclusions almost invariably decides on a 
middle course exposing it to the two evils it had 
wished to avoid. So it was in this case. Ilamayun 
dreaded to attack the Usbegs, lest Kamran should 
act in his rear; he dreaded a hostile movement 
against Kamran, lest he should force him into 
revolt. He therefore sat still and waited. The 
result was that the two things he most dreaded 
happened: the Usbegs forced him to retreat, and 
Kamran revolted. 


EXERCISE 40. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 
October, 1890. 

The Afghan king was at first unwilling to 
proceed to extremities against a man whom he 
regarded as a friend and esteemed as a soldier, and 
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lie used every means in his power to induce him 
to return to his allegiance. The result afforded 
another proof of the generally accepted maxim 
that when an oriental chip/, with an armed force 
at his beck and call, puts the bit between his teeth, 
soft words only inflate his brain. Nasir Khan not 
only treated the advances of his late suzerain with 
contempt, but when the latter sent a force under 
his Wazir, Shah Walli Khan, against his capital 
Kalat, he did not await there, but marched forward 
to encounter it. 


EXERCISE 41. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 
1884. 

Aurangzeb alone remained unshaken. He 
presented his elephant wherever there was the 
greatest danger, and called aloud to his troops 
that God was with them, and that they had no 
other refuge or retreat. In the night of contest 
Raja Rup Singh leaped from his horse, and running 
up to Aurangzeb’s elephant, began to cut away 
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the girths with his sword. Aurangzeb was struck 
with his audacity, and even in that moment of 
alarm called “Well done!” The Raja fell, almost 
cut to pieces. At this critical juncture Morad, 
having at length repelled the Rajputs, was able 
to turn his attention to the centre, and Dara, who 
found his right thereby exposed, was obliged to 
abate the vigour of his front attack. 


EXERCISE 42. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

October, 1891. 

As Pollock’s army approached the hills which 
commanded the road through the Jagdallak Pass, 
he found that their summits were occupied by the 
enemy. Large bodies of Ghilzais under different 
chieftains, each with a distinguishing standard, 
were clustering on the heights. The practice of 
the guns was excellent, but the Ghilzai warriors 
stood their ground. They still poured in a hot fire 
from their jazails. Pollock sent his infantry to 
the attack, and gallantly they ascended the heights. 
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/ill went forward with gallantry. It was plain 
that their heart was in the work, and that nothing 
could turn them back. The flower of the Ghilzai 
tribe was there under many of their most renowned 
chieftains, and they looked down upon the scene 
of their recent sanguinary triumph; but they had 
now to deal with other troops and other leaders. 
They turned and fled before our bayonets; but the 
battle was not yet over. A considerable body of 
the army had betaken themselves for safety to 
an apparently inaccessible height. The stormcrs 
pushed on. The Ghilzais looked down on them 
with astonishment and dismay, and shrank from the 
encounter. The Ghilzai standards were lowered. 
The enemy fled in confusion, and left the stronghold 
to be occupied by British troops. 


EXERCISE 43. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 
April, 1892. 

Jalalabad, formerly considered the chief town 
of the second district in Eastern Afghanistan, is 
one hundred and five miles from Cabul and 

l 2 
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ninety-one from Peshawar. The line of road' 
to it from Cabul lies for the first ten miles nearly 
due east, descending steeply the Cabul valley. 
The next ten miles, leaving the valley, commence 
by turning south, and proceed through a long and 
narrow defile between steep and lofty hills devoid 
of verdure. Along the defile, which is only a few 
yards broad, runs a stream which has to be crossed 
twenty times. The whole breadth of the pass is 
covered with pebbles and stones. At its summit 
the elevation is seven thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea. Ten miles further on the Tezin 
hills commence, which are still higher, and reach 
eight thousand two hundred feet. 


EXERCISE 44 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

October, 1892. 

Mahmud of Ghaani was first in the field, and his 
army consisted of a hundred thousand men, chiefly 
cavalry, selected from the hardy tribes that reside 
to the north of the Hindu-Kush, and on the plains 
that lie on the right bank of the river Oxus. 
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•Fanned by Mohammadan zeal, and urged on by 
the love of plunder and the reputed wealth of 
India, these men were only too willing to join the 
army of any monarch who could assure them of 
success in such an invasion. Mahmud advanced 
with his army into the valley of the Laghman, and, 
having traversed the district of Jalalabad, resolved 
to force the Khyber Pass, and then secure the city 
of Peshawar and remain encamped near it for a 
few weeks to give his troops some rest. The 
news of the advance was carried to the Hindu 
Rajas of India, who resolved to unite and stop 
this mo 


F.XERCISE 45. 

niGHEE Standard Pushtu Examination. 

April, 1893. 

The Logar, a fine, broad, rapid river, crosses the 
Cabul valley about thirty miles from its head, 
coming out through a narrow gorge in the hills, 
and, after crossing the valley, leaves it by another 
gorge. This is the strongest part of the country 
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between Ghazni and Cabul, as the lowland could 
be flooded by the river and rendered nearly 
impassable for any but light troops, whilst the 
ground is high and very stony on the opposite 
side. This river falls into the Cabul river, but not 
until the latter has passed the town of that name. 
A slight description of one or two stages will be 
interesting. Cabul to Arghandi is a distance of 
twelve miles. The road for s'x or seven miles 
runs through a highly cultivated valley abounding 
with orchards and fruit trees and cultivation. 
After leaving the Cabul valley there is an ascent 
over a rough stony road till within three miles 
of Arghandi, where there is a gradual descent 
to that place. 


EXERCISE 46. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 
April, 1885. 

In six days the trench was finished, deep and 
wide, throughout almost the whole length of the 
defence, and great stones were heaped along the 
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inner side to be used against the enemy. The 
dwellings outside the tower were evacuated, and 
the women and children placed for security on 
the tops of the double-storeyed houses within the 
intrenchment. These arrangements were hardly 
completed when the enemy was reported to be 
advancing by Dliad. The army of Medina, 3000 
strong, was immediately marshalled and posted 
along the road leading to Dhad, having the trench 
in front and their rear resting upon the north¬ 
eastern quarter of the city and the rising ground of 
Silor. The northern face was the point vulnerable 
to the enemy, the approaches from the east being 
covered by walls and palm enclosures. A tent of 
red leather was pitched on the ground, in which 
Aysha and Salma and Zenab visited him by turns. 


EXERCISE 47. 

Higiier Standard Pushtu Examination. 
October, 1885. 

The nature of these outrages is thus described. 
A trader loads his mules at one of our chief towns 
and starts across country to a village he hopes to 
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reach by nightfall. On the road, in some lonely 
spot, he is seized, gagged, and taken aside to some 
mountain nook, and there kept close under drawn 
swords till dark, when the whole party starts 
by well-known but unfrequented tracks to the 
mountainous river-bank, when he is ferried across 
the Indus and is detained till his relations pay up 
the required ransom. His chief danger lies in the 
day dawning or other obstruction occurring before 
the kidnapping party reach the Indus, in which 
case the encumbrance in the shape of the gagged 
idolator must be got rid of. They might perhaps 
let him go if they could afford it, but the locality 
and route would be described by him, and indi¬ 
viduals perhaps recognised, and so he is knocked 
on the head and thrown into a mountain crevice. 


EXEBCISE 48. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 
April, 1894. 

A caravan consisting of fifty-six camels laden with 
rice, dried fruits, and woollen goods, proceeding 
through one of the passes leading into India from 
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Cabul, was suddenly set upon by a band of marauders 
who were lying in wait for it where the pass was 
narrowest. The men accompanying the caravan, 
about forty innumber, made a determined resistance 
and shot several of their assailants, but having been 
taken by surprise they were eventually overpowered, 
after losing ten of their number. The rest helplessly 
submitted to the plunder of their goods and fled 
with their lives. The robbers drove away forty- 
three camels with their loads, the remainder having 
either been disabled during the assault or had cast 
their loads and escaped unpursued into the hills. 
After the robbers had disappeared, the men whom 
they had plundered tracked them to a village 
about four miles from the pass, and came into our 
tei'ritory to apply for help to recover their property. 


EXEECISE 49. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

October , 1894. 

The siege of Herat by the Persians, in whose 
ranks were Russian, French, and Italian officers, 
begun on the 23rd November 1837, had been 
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continued all the winter of that year and the 
spring, summer, and autumn of the year succeed¬ 
ing. Owing mainly to the exertions of one English 
officer within its walls, Eldred Pottinger of the 
Bombay Artillery, the efforts of the Persians had 
been entirely baffled. It was Eldred Pottinger 
who repaired the fortifications and who inspired 
the garrison. It was Eldred Pottinger who, on 
the 29th June 1850, repulsed the enemy’s attack 
led by the Russian General Boramski and a 
battalion formed of Russian volunteers. 


EXERCISE 50. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

April, 1895. 

Still matters were allowed to go on as if the 
situation were the same. But there soon came 
warnings of the storm. On the night of the 
9th October, the 35th Native Infantry, commanded 
by Colonel Monteath and encamped at Butkhak, 
nine miles from Cabul, was suddenly attacked in 
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force. The attack was repulsed, and Sale, marching 
from Cabul, cleared the passes. The 35th Native 
Infantry, remaining encamped and isolated at But- 
khak, was again attacked and again repulsed the 
enemy on the 17th. Sale, aware now of the error 
he had committed in leaving that regiment isolated, 
joined it on the 20th with the rest of his brigade, 
and began his march for the Tezin valley. 


EXERCISE 51. 

IIiGnER Standard Pushtu Examination, 
October , 1895. 

Mohammad, considering that his blindness un¬ 
fitted him for the supervision of affairs, placed the 
authority in the hands of his son Ahmad, reserving 
to himself only the regal title. For some time the 
father and son remained in the Punjab engaged in 
organizing their army. Meanwhile Modud, the 
son of Moshud, who was governing the province 
of which Balkh was the capital, had heard of his 
father’s fate, had hastened to Ghazni, and had 
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been welcomed there as sovereign. He marched 
with all convenient speed against his uncle and 
cousin, met them on the banks of the Indus, and 
* defeated them. Mohammad and three of his sons, 
Ahmad, Abdul Rahman, and Abdul Rahim were 
taken prisoners. 


EXERCISE 52. 

Higher Standard PusnTU Examination. 

April, 1896. 

This agent had proceeded in the first instance 
to Kandahar. Detecting that that city was but 
a limb, whilst Cabul was the heart of the Afghan 
territory, he pushed on, armed with a letter from 
the Czar, to that place. The letter to the address 
of the Amir professed to treat only of commercial 
matters, but that phrase veiled other and more 
important affairs. Vikovitch had not been many 
days in Cabul when Bums received the replies 
to his first communications to India. In these 
Lord Auckland recommended the Amir to waive 
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his claims and be content with such arrange¬ 
ments as Ranjit Singh might make with Multan 
Mohammad. The purport of the Amir’s reply > 
was that he would sooner see the Sikhs at 
Peshawar than his brother, and that, though 
fully sensible of the good offices of the British 
Government, he must decline to renounce his 
claims to that place. 


EXERCISE 53. 

Higher Standard Pushto Examination. 

October, 1896. 

Mahmud, I have said, had been astounded at 
his own success. He never realised its magnitude. 
It had been snatched for him out of the fire, first 
by the inaction at the critical moment of the 
Viceroy of Arabia, secondly by the use made 
of that inaction by the commandant of his left 
wing. So utterly unprepared was he for so great 
a success, that, as already related, he allowed the 
Persians to steal back some of their lost guns 
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during the night. On the morrow of the victory 
he remained motionless. The repulses he had 
experienced at Kerman and Yazd sat heavy on 
his soul. Nor did he fully realise his position 
until the spies he had sent out returned with the 
information that the panic of the Persians had 
been so universal that he might have entered 
Ispahan with them. 


EXEECISE 54. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 
April, 1897. 

The army collected to invade Afghanistan con¬ 
sisted of three distinct bodies. The Bengal force, 
under Sir Willoughby Cotton, numbering seven 
thousand five hundred men of all arms, assembled 
at Ferozepore; a contingent of Hindustanis raised 
for Shah Shujah, numbering six thousand men, 
officered by British officers, was to start from a 
place well known by past experience to the Shah, 
Shikarpur; and third, a force called the Bombay 
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column, composed of five thousand five hundred 
men, under the personal command of Sir John 
Keane, was to march through Sind and proceed 
by the Bolan and Khojak Kotal Passes. A fourth 
body, of about two thousand five hundred men, was 
likewise formed to keep open the communications 
with the Bombay Presidency by the occupation 
of Sind. The whole force to be employed thus 
amounted in round numbers to twenty-one thousand 
five hundred men. 


EXERCISE 55. 

Eichkb Standard Pushtu Examination. 

October , 1897. 

Herat had only a small garrison. The officer 
who commanded it tried to enlist the townspeople 
in its defence. They were willing, but the tyranny 
of the Commander soon disgusted them with military 
service, and they began to intrigue with the Usbegs. 
But for five months the siege continued. At length, 
three hundred Usbegs having by treachery gained 
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entrance by night within the walls, the city was 
taken. The garrison fled to the citadel, but a few 
days later yielded to the Usbegs. Four months 
later, in 1537, Herat was recaptured, the Usbegs 
having left. Herat was never again molested by 
the Usbegs; their retreat was a final one. 


EXERCISE 56. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

April, 1898. 

The state of the country was very bad. The 
nobles oppressed the cultivators and compelled 
them to pay large sums by way of revenue. This 
state of things disturbed the country. The roads 
were not safe. Robbers would seize travellers 
and kill them or steal all their property. No one 
could travel after dark, nor singly. The Sultan 
never showed himself, and was surrounded by a 
clique of tyrants, and appeared unaware of the 
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condition of the country, and did not hear com¬ 
plaints from the poor, nor redress wrongs. 

The result of this state of things was that the 
enemies of the Sultan increased in numbers and 
became active. There was rebellion in many 
parts of the kingdom, and the nobles were too 
weak or two slothful to put it down. Large 
tracts of territory were seized by other rulers, 
who built forts to guard the lands which they had 
wrongfully acquired. The army, being badly 
armed, was not feared, and was concentrated 
round the capital for the protection of the Sultan 
and the nobles. 


EXERCISE 57. 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

October , 1898. 

A party of leading men, having plotted together, 
put the nephew of the deceased king on the throne 
of Sherpur, in place of the king’s son Baidullah 
Ivhan, who, according to the customs of the country, 
was the rightful heir. This without doubt gave 

m 
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offence to many people. The new king was very 
young and weak. H e had not the power to control 
the leaders who had put him on the throne. 

The country is a hilly one. The villages aro 
built at the foot of hills, and small forts are erected 
in all high places. These forts are guarded by 
fighting men, who from time to time raided those 
villages which were under different leaders. These* 
raids became very common in the reign of the new 
king. The result was that the villagers did not 
keep many cattle or flocks. They cultivated very 
little land, and sowed only the most common kinds 
of grain, such as barley, wheat, millet and maize. 
One often saw the ploughmen working armed with 
sword and gun. Even the milkmaids would carry 
hatchets or clubs when they went out to milk the 
cows in grazing lands. 

These troubles bred a fine set of men, strong, 
brave, and good fighters. They gladly enlisted in 
the army for the sake of the fighting and loot. 
The result was that every year the army became 
stronger and larger, and the neighbouring kings 
feared the power of Sherpur in a way they did not 
formerly do. Many paid tribute in gold and silver, 
so Sherpur became rich as well as strong. 
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EXERCISE 58. 

Higher Standard Pcsiitu Examination. 
April, 1899. 

At the time of starting no one but the Civil 
officer who provided the guides knew where I was 
going. 

At midnight the troops assembled on the bridge. 
Even at that hour the heat was tremendous. The 
road Avas unmetalled, and so many men, horses 
and guns raised the dust. We marched as far as 
we could, and halted as we crossed the river. 

Tiie enemy’s camp was about two and three- 
quarters koss off to our right. When assured by 
our spies that all was quiet, I halted to let the men 
rest and have some food. The heat and dust were 
very bad, and our march had been rapid. At the 
expiration of an hour we started again, and just at 
daybreak the first shot was fired. The enemy’s 
position was strong, between two villages with a 
marsh in front. On their right, where the ground 
was open, the enemy had two guns on a slight 
rise. These guns were escorted by a body of 
cavalry. 
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EXERCISE 59. 

, Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

October, 1899. 

PROCLAMATION. 

In the years 1873 and 1874 the Mahsud Waziris 
entered into treaty engagements with the British 
Government, with which for a long time they had 
been at enmity. Treaties were taken from them 
of which the object was to secure the British 
border against predatory invasions and murderous 
assaults by members of their tribe. As a guarantee 
for their good faith and security for their good 
conduct they gave several representative members 
of their clan as hostages. 

The Mahsuds, however, on the 1st January 1879, 
violated their engagements, and, disregarding the 
warning conveyed to them, collected a body of 
3000 men of their tribe, who plundered the town 
of Tonk and other villages, causing the loss of some 
lives and of much property in British territory. 
Since that time the Mahsuds have committed 
frequent offences within the British border, 
causing further loss of life and property and 
.disturbing the peace of British territory. In 
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order to punish the tribe for their misconduct, and 
to prevent a recurrence of it, the Government of 
India has offered the Mahsuds peace upon certain 
terms. These terms have been announced publicly 
to the Mahsuds for some time past, but hitherto 
the tribe has not tendered its submission. 


EXERCISE 6a 

Higher Standard Pushtu Examination. 

April, 1900 . 

Mahmud had noticed with satisfaction the blows 
dealt at the empire of the Safis. The defeat of 
Safi Ivuli Khan had been followed by the loss of 
the dependencies of the empire in the Persian Gulf 
and by attacks on its southern coast. The empire 
seemed distressed on every side. 

Mahmud resolved to seize the opportunity. But 
just at this period he heard of the march on Farrah 
by the Abdalis to which I have referred, Farrah 
was garrisoned by the Persians. But at the moment 
the Persians were not to be dreaded. But the caso 
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would be different were that place, then a place of 
strength, occupied by men who, though Afghans, 
were Abdalis. Before dealing his blow at Persia, 
he resolved then to march to the relief of Farrah. 
There he met Azadulla, killed him, and defeated 
his army. From Farrah he took a south-westerly 
route across the Seistan desert, and then moved 
towards Kirman. Surmounting great difficulties 
he reached Kirman, and caused his authority to be 
acknowledged in the province of which that town 
was the capital. 
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PART III. 


COLLOQUIAL SENTENCES. 


LESSON S 

Paper set at Higher Standard Pushtu Examination, 
April, 1886. 


(1) What supplies are 
procurable from Peshawar 
to Chamkauni? We want 
-rice, barley, wheat and grass. 


(2) Has it been raining? 
Are the roads good ? Tell 
the bunnias to have every¬ 
thing ready. 

(3) The regiment will 
march at 5 a.m. The men 
should take some food with 
them. 
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(4) Is there any river on 
the road? How can it be 
crossed, by a bridge, boat, 
or ford ? 

(5) Is that a pomegranate- 
tree? No, it is mulberry; 
the fruit will ripen soon. 

(6) My brother is the 
ldian of that village ; the 
lambardar is named Akbar; 
and Khawas is the chauki- 
dar. 

(7) A flood came down 
the Cabul river. Nowsliera 
was carried away, the guest¬ 
house of Balimat only re¬ 
mained. 

(8) Bain is good for the 
country. The floods have 
destroyed all the crops. The 
Indian corn is entirely 
ruined. 

(9) Who are you? what 
do you want ? I have come 
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to make a report, as I am 
the chaukidar of Peshawar. 
There was a burglary at 
the house of Sultan last 
night. 

(10) The attempt was 
made* from the rear of the 
house. The residents were 
awake, the police alert, all 
the offenders have been 
arrested. Well done! 

(11) Is there any shoot¬ 
ing on the banks of the 
river ? 


£ . / 
j^ ('•) 
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(12) Have the quails 
come in yet ? 

* 

(13) You people gene¬ 
rally prefer hawking to 
shooting. 


yt) (J-!; 5 (lr) 

aJ j$S\ ( ,r ) 

L J J JaS>0 ^ ^ 
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(14) I like the look of 
the horse, but he appears 
to be lame. 

(15) Government has de¬ 
manded hostages from the 
tribe. 
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(16) If they agree to 
Government terms, there 
will not be any expedition 
against them. 

(17) If they commit raids, 
we will make reprisals. 

(18) ^Is there much crime 
in your village ? 

(19) Four men were con¬ 
victed of murder yesterday 
aud sentenced to death. 

(20) One man escaped 
to independent territory. 
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LESSON II. 

H. S. Pushtu. October, 1886. 

(1) The village cattle JL k j aS'A-(t) 
were driven to the grazing ^ 

ground at daybreak.' " * ‘i ^ dr £ 
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(2) The river rises in the 
heart of the hills, and its 
spring is said to be as cold 
as ice. 


(3) « Fish are caught in 
Nisatta in large numbers. 
They are brought into can¬ 
tonments, and sold at re¬ 
munerative prices. 

(4) The city is populous, 
and the roads and lanes are 
narrow and ill kept. 

(5) Every kind of sport 
is procurable here, but the 
inhabitants prefer to take 
their ease at home. 


(6) Order a native officer 
to go on ahead and arrange 
for supplies. 


(7) Take a hundred so¬ 
wars with you, and make a 
sketch of the country. 
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(8) Heavy firing was main¬ 
tained on both wings till 
nightfall. 

(9) The regiment is to be 
armed with lances instead 
of with sabres. 

(10) Tlie enemy fled 
hither and thither down 
the hill as soon as the guns 
opened fire. 


* J^ 


5jf 3 <0 a! (0 


u> ( I ♦ ) 


(11) Say concisely how 
the affair occurred, and 
merely say what you your¬ 
self saw, not what you heard 
from others. 


(12) When you first saw 
the accused, was he coming 
towards his home, or had 
he arrived there ? 

(13) If you were on the 
spot when the murder oc¬ 
curred, as you have stated, 
you must have noticed 
whether there was anyone 
else there, besides the 
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prisoner and the murdered 
man. 

(14) If you had given 
notice to the Thanadars of 
the enmity which existed 
between the parties, they 
would ' have made arrange¬ 
ments to prevent crime. 

(15) The night was very 
dark, and there was no moon; 
how then can you describe 
exactly what clothes the 
man was wearing ? 


(1G) Tut out your tongue. 
You must take this medicine 
at once, otherwise the fever 
will recur. 

(17) Unless you allow me 
to cut off your leg, you will 
never recover. 

(18) Do you cultivate 
any autumn crops on irri¬ 
gated lands ? 
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(19) There has been very 
little rain since t he spring, 
but the heavy snow which 
fell in the winter has caused 
a plentiful supply of water 
in the Bara river, conse¬ 
quently the irrigated land 
has not suffered. 

(20) We have sown some 
of the Indian corn seed 
which you gave us. The 
grain is very good, but the 
stalks are so hard that the 
cattle will not eat them. 
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LESSON III. 


II. S. Tushtu. April, 1887. 


(1) What is the name 
of that ravine ? where does 
it come from ? It runs 
from Luka Sar to the Cabul 
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river. 
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(2) there ever any 
water in it ? Yes; when the 
snow melts in the hills a 
great deal of water comes 
down, and we build dams 
acr oss the ravine and take 
the water off to irrigate 
fields. 

U V' 

(3) What is the condi¬ 
tion of your crops this 
year ? What crops do you 
sow? Do you make most 
money out of the spring or 
autumn harvest? I hear 
rats often get into the corn - 
stacks; do they cause much 
damage, and how do you 
get them out ? 


(4) I am going to Ma- 
tanni to-morrow morning. 
Take my black horse to the 
chauki near the Bara bridge, 
and post the mare at Bada- 
ber. You start to-night, and 
I shall leave at 6 o’clock 
in the morning. 
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(5) Is there any sport in 
the district ? Yes; there 
are several large jheels in 
which numbers of snipe are 
found, and also teal. On 
the rivers there are any 
amount of duck, and large 
flocks of sand-grouse on the 
open plains. 


{6) I am going out shoot¬ 
ing this afternoon, but will 
not take you or the dogs 
with me. Keep them here 
till I return; don’t take 
them away. 


(7) My regiment starts 
for Clierat on the 2<Sth. 
You go on a day befor e and 
see that all necessary sup¬ 
plies are collected; the Tah- 
sildar will help you. 
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(8) Be very careful the 
lurpbardars of the village 
supply you with good chau- 
kidars, and take none but 
men of good character. It 
is a bad place, and we can’t 
be too careful. 


(9) Has there been much 
crime in your village lately ? 
*Yes ; last month there were 
three burglaries, one mur¬ 
der, and several thefts. A 
drought occurred this year, 
and the bad characters, 
being hard up, turned their 
hands to stealing. 

(10) A case occurred ten 
days ago, in which one 
lambardar carried off Amir’s 
wife. The police came, and 
inquired into the matter, 
but the deputy - inspector 
took a bribe ,, and let the 
offender off. The woman 
had been sold for Rs. 200 to 
a chief in independent ter- 
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ntory, a*td her husband had 
to ransom her. 


(11) How is the river 
crossed ? Is it fordable, or 
is there a ferry-boat? Is 
thelboat pulled across by a 
rope, or is it rowed ? How 
deep is the river ? 

(12) A flood came down 
last year, j us t asa boat full 
of women was crossing. 
The rope broke, the boat 
was washed away, caught 
in a whirlpool, upset, and 
all the women were drowned. 
The boatmen, however, who 
could swim, got to the shore 
safe. 
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LESSON IV. 


H. S. Pushtu. October, 1887. 


(1) I say, Khan, what is 
the news of your village? 
Is all well there ? Are the 
crops good and plentiful ? 
Have you had any crime 
within the last month ? 

(2) The only news of any 
importance is that every¬ 
thing is very dear. We are 
having famine rates. There 
has been no rain. The 
well crops have been eaten 
up by rats. The only people 
who have flourished are the 
thieves. 
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(3) What description of f> (r) 

lands have you in your . ^ ^ * 

village? Are they irrigated " ^ ^ 


by water-cuts from the river, ^ ^ l 

or from wells, or are your ^ ^ ij 

crops dependent on the rain* w ' ^ 

fall ? 
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(4) Our lands are all de¬ 
pendent on rainfall. In 
former years the water was 
brought from the river by a 
canal; but the channel has 
been filled up, and the people 
are'too lazy to clear it out. 


(5) If our lands were all 
irrigated from the river, or 
from wells, we should not 
suffer as we do now. Then 
there would be no bad har¬ 
vests, and the revenue would 
be paid without difficulty. 


(6) Trust to God and 
Ilis prophet. Next year the 
crops of barley, wheat, mus¬ 
tard, millet, Indian corn, 
rice, and sugar-cane will be 
excellent. Then no one will 
complain, and all will be 
contented. 
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(7) What is the name of 
that village ? Who are the 
lambardars ? Are there two 
or more ? How many watch¬ 
men? Is there any guest¬ 
house, and who owns it ? 

(8) The name of the vil¬ 
lage is Slialbandi. The 
lambardars are two in 
number. They are friends 
with all the thieves in the 
neighbourhood, and in these 
days of pleaders they have 
a nice time of it. 

(9) Are there no means 
of punishing them for their 
misdeeds? Yes, there is; 
but it is very hard to bring 
their offences home to them. 
All the bad characters are 
on tlieir side. 

(10) The crimes are gene¬ 
rally thus committed. All 
the men of each village 
attend at the guest-houses. 
The women alone sleep in 
their houses. When all is 
still, attempt is made to 
break into a place. 
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(11) In tlie morning a 
report is made at the police- 
station. The deputy - in¬ 
spector arrives with his 
constables. There is a great 
stir made; but the lam- 
bardars ruin every case. 

(12) What is the name 
of that river? How is it 
crossed ? Is there any ford, 
ferry, or bridge for the use 
of travellers ? 
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(13) It is a bad stream, 
and very narrow, with steep 
banks. There is seldom any 
water in it; but if it rains 
in a particular locality, down 
comes the flood. 
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(14) It then carries away 
everything before it. Last 
year one mosque went; the 
year before Ismail’s house 
was carried away. Now 
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it may be someone else’s 
chance to suffer. 

(15) What sort of road 
have you from here to 
Pabbi ? Are there trees on 
either side ? What number 
of stages ? 

(16) Are the encamping 
grounds clean ? Are sup¬ 
plies obtainable? They will 
be wanted for troops going 
to Cherat. 


(17) Yes, the I'unnias 
have been ordered to pro¬ 
vide everything. Owing to 
the severe frosts, grass will 
be didicult to procure. 
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(18) The regiment will 
be inspected to-morrow at 5 
in the morning. The Gene¬ 
ral is very particular. Take 
care that musketry returns 
are all correct. 
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(19) We shall be quite 
prepared for him. Our men 
are splendid shots, and have 
been carefully instructed in 
what they are to do. 

(20) A boat full of pil¬ 
grims was going down the 
river. Getting caught in a 
whirlpool, the rudder broke, 
the boat was upset, and all 
were drowned. 
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LESSON V. 

II. S. Pushtu. April, 1888. 


(1) Have you seen the 
Khan ? What news has he 
to give ? Has there been 
any rain ? The Khan said 
it had fallen at the proper 
time. 
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(2) There was no danger 
in cutting wood. The bun- 
nias were unhappy, as they 
had been collecting grain. 

(3) Our village crops are 
barley, wheat, and mustard 
in the spring. Later on we 
grow rice, Indian corn, and 
sugar-cane. Rats have been 
very troublesome this year. 

(4) Is there much water 
in the Swat canal ? I hear 
it commences near Abazai 
and goes towards Mardan. 

(5) The Khan is becom¬ 
ing very wealthy. Last year 
some of the Zamindars 
would not take water from 
the canal. They expected 
rain, and none fell. 

(6) The entrance to the 
village is from the north; 
you pass between the two 
towers. A little to the right 
lies the grand house of the 
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Khan. Further on to the 
left is the masjid of Omar. 
The Khan is very friendly 
with the thieves. He keeps 
two chaukidars ; they steal 
from the villages, and send 
the property across the bor¬ 
der. The Elian gets his 
share in time. 


(7) What do the police 
do? The Thanadar comes 
and asks tho headmen. 
They tell a story of their 
own, and implicate trans- 
border men. This relieves 
the police of further inquiry. 
This is a regular Pathan 
custom. 
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(9) The Swat river comes 
down by Abazai. The Cabul 
river flows by Michni. Both 
unite some distance from 
Nowshera. 

(10) The Kaka Khels 
bring lots of wood (logs) 
down the river. This year 
they are very unhappy: 
all their timber lias been 
seized by a tyrannical ruler. 

(11) The regiment is 
ordered to Cherat. It will 
march on Saturday. Wliat 
sort of road is it ? The road 
is very good. There are 
trees on either side, with 
clumps here and there. 

(12) The quarter-master 
must see to the tents. Bun- 
nias will have supplies at 
every halting-ground. We 
shall march stage by stage. 
The regiment will be in¬ 
spected by the General. 
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Everything must be ready 
by 6 a.m. The Adjutant 
gives us a lot of trouble at 
these parades. Never mind. 
The General is very fond 
of musketry, and our men 
are good shots. We shall 
do well. 
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(13) There have been few 
pilgrims this year from 
Bokhara. They go now by 
the Russian railway. Tra¬ 
velling in Afghanistan is 
very troublesome. 


(14) How do you go to 
Dir? The road leads through 
Mardan over the Malakand 
Pass into Swat. The people 
there are very simple. The 
lnullas mislead the people, 
though some are very good. 
They advise them to speak 
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the truth, be kind to the 
poor, and commit no murder. 


(15) lias the revenue 
been collected this year? 
The Tahsildars have been 
very busy. The wealthy 
Arbabs and Zamindars are 
the last to pay in their in¬ 
stalments. 
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LESSON VI. 

H. S. Pushtu. October , 1888. 

(1) Who is the Khan of 3 (0 

this village ? Is he a / . c * 7 ' c " 
wealthy man ? Has he lots ^ ^ * ** ^ ^ ^ 

of land ? What revenue *** & *^jy 

does he pay to Govern¬ 
ment ? 
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(2) The Khan’s name is 
Akbar Khan. He has an 
income of Rs. 2000 a year. 
This enables him to keep 
up a guest-house. lie pays 
Rs. 50 half-yearly as re¬ 
venue. 


(3) His village is situated 
on the other bank of the 
Lunda river. This side is 
very steep. Even if a flood 
comes down his place never 
suffers. A small garden 
supplies him with apples, 
grapes, and quinces. 

(4) His irrigated lands 
provide him with wheat, 
barley, mustard, rice, sugar¬ 
cane, and cotton. He is a 
good landlord, and liked by 
his tenants. 

(5) .Did you see any 
game as you rode from 
Mathra yesterday? No, I 
did not. I heard the quails 
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are in. I saw several tail- 
birds out in the fields. 

(6) The shikari tells mo 
that snipe and duck and 
geese are in. He saw snipe 
in the Shahi jhcel, and duck 
and geese on the Cabul 
river. 

(7) But shooting here is 
very poor and hard work, 
with a large garrison here. 
Numbers of soldiers are out 
every day. The birds in 
time get very wild, and you 
are very lucky if you can 
get six in as many hours. 


(8) Which road do you 
generally take ? I ride down 
the artillery parade, and 
cross by the ford. Look out 
for the quicksand if you 
follow this line. 
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(9) On the river by 
Daodzai there is a bridge ; 
lower down there is a boat 
which is pulled to either 
bank by a rope. 

(10) What crime is there 
in this district on the in¬ 
crease ? 

(11) In a blood-feud how 
are matters managed ? 

(12) Akbar Khan’s stacks 
were burnt; he had Mowaz 
Khan’s cattle poisoned. Mo¬ 
waz then had Akbar Khan’s 
trees destroyed. 

(13) Last night there was 
an alarm in our village. It 
was in the eastern quarter. 
A man had broken into a 
house and alarmed the in¬ 
mates. 

(14) The owner fired his 
pistol at the thief. The 
thief escaped into the court¬ 
yard, up the steps to the top 
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of the house, and then 
jumped up into the lane, 
lie then went into the 
masjid and lay down. 

(15 j The regiment will 
march on Saturday for the 
Agror campaign. It will be 
inspected by the General on 
Friday. See that every tiling 
is ready and complete. 

(16) It will march stage 
by stage to Darband. Is 
the carriage all provided ? 
How many camels, mules, 
ponies, and carts have been 
told off to us ? 

(17) The bunnias must 
have all supplies ready ; 
they will be wanted at every 
camping ground. They must 
have milk. 

(18) From Darband the 
road is very difficult; it 
leads up the left bank of 
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the Indus to the Kot Kai. 
Ravines and precipices have 
to be faced. 

(19) Our cause is just, 
and we shall win. The 
enemy has already suffered 
much, and the fanatics are 
going away. 

(20) Five boats have been 
collected. Tell the boat¬ 
men to collect more and 
remain ready. 
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LESSON vn. 

H. S. Pushtu. April , 1889. 
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(2) My name is Akbar. 
I live at Sofaid Dheri, and 
my house is iust behind the 
mosque. 

(3) What lands have you 
got? They are “abi,” and 
the water-supply comes from 
the Bara river. The dam 
is all right this year, 

(4) The usual crops are 
wheat, barley, mustard, rice, 
sugar-cane, and cotton. In 
the autumn we have Indian 
corn. 

(5) The revenue is not 
heavy. The people are very 
poor. They spend all their 
money in civil and criminal 
suits. 

(0) Is thero a guest-house 
in that village? Yes, and 
it belongs to Sikandar Khan. 
He is a good landlord and 
liked by all. * 
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(7) The people are very 
ignorant. They are quarrel¬ 
some also. Bitter feuds pre¬ 
vail amongst them, and this 
leads to murder. 

(8) I went to Daodzai. 
The river had to be crossed 
twice. At one place there 
was a bridge, at the other a 
boat which was pulled from 
bank to bank by a rope. 

(9) The police have hard 
work here. Theft, house¬ 
breaking and murder are the 
chief offences. The prison 
is full of prisoners. 

(10) All was quiet in the 
kandi. An alarm was sud¬ 
denly raised. The chauki- 
dars came to inquire. 

(11) The house of Jumma 
Khan had been entered. The 
thief ascended the wall by a 
ladder. He then jumped into 
the courtyard. 
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(12) What bird is that? 
People call it a quail. Are 
they in now ? 


(13) Yes, they are. Send 
out call-birds. You may 
get twenty to thirty every 
morning. 

(14) Snipe and duck are 
very scarce, but lots of 
bustards have come in this 
winter. 

(15) I am fond of shikar, 
but can spare no time to get 
out. 

(16) Have any orders come 
for the regiment ? Yes, we 
march on Saturday. See 
that everything is ready. 


(17) The camels and mules 
should be sent for. The tents 
are all repaired. 
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(18) How many bunnias 
are there? One to each 
company. They must have 
all supplies ready. 

(19) The General saw the 
regiment. The firing has 
been good. The men are 
young and strong. 

(20) Is this place called 
Taru Jabba? It is famous 
for thieves. Warn the night 
sentries to load with buck¬ 
shot cartridges. 
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LESSON VIII. 


H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) Is there much water in 
the Cabul river? No, the 
stream is very low. Little 
snow fell on the Sofaid Koh 
during the last winter. 
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(2) Is the water-supply 
due entirely to rains and 
snow ? ' Are there no springs 
on the river-bank? What 
is the depth of water in the 
river between Warsak and 
Micliui ? 

(3) How do you cross be¬ 
tween Dakka and Lalpura ? 
by ford, bridge, boat, or 
raft ? Chiefly by boat, which 
is moved by a rope tied to 
either bank. 

(4) I see that you have 
rafts and inflated skins on 
this river. The boatmen 
use an oar in place of a 
regular rudder. The cus¬ 
tom, though universal, is 
not perfect. 


(5) A raft of wood was 
being sent down stream. It 
first struck on a sandbank, 
which turned out to be a 
quicksand. Later on it came 
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into a whirlpool, and all the 
occupants were drowned. 

(6) It is proposed to make 
a canal from near Warsak. 
The lands at the head of 
the cut will get the most 
water. The country can 
produce wheat, barley, grain, 
millet, Indian corn, sugar¬ 
cane, cotton, and mustard. 

(7) How is the revenue 
fixed on this village and 
calculated ? One-third on 
land irrigated from the 
canal and one-tenth on un¬ 
irrigated land. It is light. 

(8) Whose house is that ? 
Ibrahim Khan’s. It is built 
of lime and pakka bricks. 
There is an under-room for 
the hot weather. 


(9) To reach this house 
you first enter the village. 
The gate has one tower over 
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it, with stone steps to the 
top of the roof. 


* *j JJX 


(10) Then comes the mas- 
jid with its pretty tank, its 
garden tilled with mulberry 
almond, and peach trees. The 
mullas eat all the fruit. 


(11) Has the khan aguest- 
house ? Helms two. He is 
famous for his hospitality. 
This has brought him into 
debt. 

(12) That fat man is the 
khan’s enemy. He has bribed 
all the police and Talisil 
officials, who make up cases 
against the khan. 
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shot m the southern quarter. £ I - Jo^ 

I stood still to listen. a , 

wi : v ; * .^0 j 


(14) The chaulddar came 
running along. He said 
that a burglary had been 
attempted on a certain house. 
He did not know the owner’s 
name. 

(15) The thief stole into 
the courtyard. In making 
the hole he rousod the hus¬ 
band, whose wife shrieked. 
The man tlion bolted. 

(16) He rushed up the 
staircase to the roof, jumped 
into the street, and fled to 
the masjid. People suspect 
that he is probably a seeker 
after knowledge. 

(17) I went to shoot in 
the Tartarra Range a week 
ago. We saw a couple of 
markhar and one urial. 
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(18) In going up hill I 
stumbled and fell down. A 
stone rolled down and went 
into the river. This fright¬ 
ened the animals, who ran 
away. 

(19) What sport have you 
in this district ? There are 
snipe, duck, bustard, wild 
geese, swan and quails Now 
and then you see a hare or 
deer. 

(20) The regiment will 
march at G a.m. Have every¬ 
thing ready. The bunnias 
must have supplies. 
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LESSON IX. 

H. S. Pushtu. April , 1890. 

(1) Who is that man ? He ^ CSyL ^ xia>. (») 
is a zamindar in the village ~ . „ *—- x 

of Tangi. He is the owner ** 

of two thousand jaribs of * d^j <utf Jj 

unirrigated land. 
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(2) How are his irrigated 
lands watered? By a cut 
from the Swat river. The 
lands at the head of the cut 
get the most water. Yes, 
this is true. 


(3) His revenue is thus 
fixed. The irrigated lands 
pay half the produce. The 
rest are assessed at one-tenth. 
His revenue is light. 

(4) He has two guest¬ 
houses. He has built a 
mosque. He is noted for his 
hospitality. The searchers 
after knowledge resort to his 
mosque. They are a very 
bad lot. 


(5) The lands produce 
wheat, barley, clover, mus¬ 
tard, cotton, sugar-cane, 
Indian corn, and millet. The 
value of a jarib of sugar-cane 
is sometimes as much as 60 
rupees. 
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(6) What sport have you 
in this district ? Not much 
in the way of deer, but there 
are lots of birds. There are 
quail, partridges, cliikor, 
snipe, duck, bustard, and 
geese. 

(7) I went to shoot in the 
Shulii jheel. I got six brace 
of snipe. The birds were 
very wild, and had been 
frightened by the village 
cattle. 

(8) I saw some geese also, 
but they would not let me 
come near them. The day 
was cloudy, with slight rain 
and no sun at all. 


(9) Do you ever see deer 
here ? No, they have all 
been driven away. Some¬ 
times urial and markhar are 
to be found in the hills. 

(10) Take care how you 
cross that river. Is there a 
ford ? Look out for the 
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quicksands. Possibly there 
is a ferry, or a bridge, or a 
boat pulled from bank to 
bank by a rope. 

(11) Last year a flood 
came down the Cabul river. 
Two water-mills were carried 
away. Three quarters or 
sections of the village of 
Nowsherawere under water. 
A boat with ten boatmen 
sank in the whirlpool. 


(12) What is the condi¬ 
tion of crime in Peshawar ? 
Very bad indeed. Two con¬ 
stables were wounded one 
night outside the city, and 
their arms were taken away. 

(13) Who were the of¬ 
fenders ? This matter is not 
known yet. Some say it 
was done by Mohmands; 
others say that it was the 
act of outlaws amongst the 
Kuki Khels. A third report 
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lays the blame on the Ud 
Khels of Laghman. 


(14) The village was per¬ 
fectly still as I went to my 
house. It was the hour of 
midnight. As I got close 
to Ibrahim Khan’s house I 
heard a shot fired in the 
southern quarter of the 
village. 

(15) The chaukidars came 
running fast to me. I asked 
what had happened. They 
said that Khunja’s house had 
been broken into. He was 
roused and ran, but still the 
tliieves fired a shot at him. 


(16) How did the thieves 
escape ? They ran into the 
court-yard, got up by the 
stairs to the top of the house, 
then down by the vine into 
the lane, and hid in the 
mosque. 
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(17) The regiment will be 
inspected by the General. 
The parade will be at 6 a,m. 
Be careful about your mus¬ 
ketry. Our march com¬ 
mences on Saturday next. 


(18) Are the tents all 
ready? What number of 
mules and camels will be 
required ? Three hundred 
mules and lour hundred 
camels. 

(19) Supplies of all sorts 
will be wanted at each stage, 
especially bhoosa and gram. 
Tell the bunnias to go on and 
make all arrangements in 
time. 


(20) Tarti is a bad place for 
thieves. Nowshera, Akora, 
and Khyrabad are equally so. 
The chaukidars are thieves, 
and no trust can be placed 
on them. 
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LESSON X. 


H. S. Pushtu. October, 1890. 


(1) Who are you ? What 
is your name ? What is your 
occupation ? Are you a land- 
owner, cultivator, or trader ? 
What is your income every 
year? 

(2) I am a cultivator, and 
live in Yusufzai. I cultivate 
ten jaribs of land, and give 
my landlord one-third of the 
produce. He is a great tyrant 
and ruins all his tenants. 


(3) Why don’t you com¬ 
plain to Government against 
him? What would be the 
use? He has bribed the 
chaukidars, headmen, cha- 
prasis, Tahsildar, and all are 
in his pay. 
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(4) My lands lie close to 
the canal. I get the first 
supply, but even then my 
crops have failed this year. 
Everyone hates this landlord, 
whofattensonhiscultivators. 


(5) Our spring crops are 
wheat and barley. In the 
autumn we have Indian 
corn, sugar-cane, and cotton. 
This land also produces mil¬ 
let, mustard, gram, radishes, 
turnips, and carrots. 


(6) The village lands are 
both irrigated and unirri¬ 
gated. On the former we 
pay two rupees a jarib and 
a water-tax of four. On the 
latter we hand overone-tenth 
of the produce to the owner. 
The revenue is not heavy, 
and we ought to be rich. 
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(7) I started last night for 
Michni. On the road I met 
a lot of Mohmands, coming 
with Convoys to Peshawar. 
There was no ford or bridge 
on the Cabul river. People 
were taken from bank to 
bank in a boat pulled across 
by a rope. 

(8) Whose house is that ? 
It is Khuaja’s house, where 
his father fed guests. He 
would never give a piece of 
bread to anyone. All the 
people dislike him very much. 
He is stout and a miser. 


(9) The flood came down 
the river. At what hour was 
it? The people were just 
then going to the mosque. 
Mahabat Khan’s mosque is 
famous in all Peshawar. 


(10) Can you direct me 
to Takal ? Yes, go straight 
down that road, and take the 
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first turn to the left. One 
kos farther on you will see 
a white building. It belongs 
to Fateh Khan. 

(11) I took a boat and 
went down the river. We 
had four boatmen and two 
oars. A flood came down 
and broke the rudder. Two 
men were drowned. 


(12) What is the name of 
that jheel ? It belongs to 
Shahi (village). There are 
snipe, bustard, ducks, geese 
and swans to be shot at. 
Quail come in later, and are 
very scarce now. 


(13) I had two shots, and 
missed both birds. Such is 
my fate. The powder was 
damp. The caps are very 
bad. 
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(14) It was a moonlight 
night. All was still in the 
village as I went along the 
alley. Look out] what is 
that cry? I heard a shot 
fired. 

(15) The cry was in the 
eastern quarterof the village. 
The chaukidar came running 
along, and I asked what was 
the matter, lie was greatly 
alarmed. 

(1G) He said that a 
burglary had been com¬ 
mitted. The thieves got 
into the courtyard and dug 
below the foundations. The 
noise alarmed the owner. 

(17) He fired a pistol at 
the thief. It hit him in the 
right hand. The thief ran 
up the staircase, ascended 
the roof, and jumped into 
the lane, and hid in the 
masjid. 
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(18) They asked the mulla. 
He said that the thief was a 
searcher after wisdom. They 
are always giving trouble. 

(19) The deputy inspector 
came and wanted a bribe of 
a hundred rupees. Why 
did he want so much ? To 
nusli up the case. 

(20) The regiment will 
march to-morrow. Get sup¬ 
ply ready at every stage. 
Warn the bunnias. 
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LESSON XI. 


H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) You say there has 
been no rain. It has been 
raining and snowing for the 
last three months. How are 
the crops ? 
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(2) The chances of wheat, 
barley, mustard, dal, and 
clover, are very good. Later 
on there will be Indian corn, 
millet, and cotton. Of this 
we know nothing at present. 

(3) Who is that fat man ? 
He is the khan of Hoti. He 
is owner of ten thousand 
jaribs of irrigated and fifteen 
thousand of unirrigated land. 


(4) What revenue does he 
pay ? For lands at the head 
of stream five rupees an acre. 
For the other two annas a 
jarib, 

# 


(5) His village is situated 
on the left bank of the st ream. 
He has two water-mills, two 
mosques, and three guest¬ 
houses. But no one gets 
any food out of him. 
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f Very few Pathans know 
the word j5ol which is equal to 
two “ jarib.” 
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(6) Is there any sport to 
be had ? What game is to 
be found in Peshawar ? 
Snipe, duck, geese; later on 
the quail come in. In the 
maira, bustard and sand- 
grouse are to be found. 
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(7) What is the name of 
this village ? Who is the 
khan ? Is he known for his 
hospitality ? 
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(8) I want to go to Thru. 
Which is the road? How 
can I get there? By the 
river, or by rail ? 

(9) Why do you wish to 
go there ? Because a lot of 
olFences have been committed 
there. It is a bad village. 
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(10) Two nights ago there 
was a burglary. It was a 
cold still night. A shot was 
heard in the eastern quarter. 
The chaukidar ran in that 
direction. 
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(11) The khan’s house had 
been broken into; a hole 
made in the south wall. 
The noise had roused the 
master, who fired at the thief. 


(12) Who was the thief? 
I can’t well say. He must 
have been a seeker after 
knowledge. 

(13) The man went up 
the stairs, reached the top 
of the house, jumped into 
the lane, and lied to the 
mosque. 

(14) The deputy inspector 
came to make the inquiries. 
He is a very long-headed 
fellow/ lie immediately re¬ 
ported that the thief came 
from across the border. 


(15) Hut why did he do 
this ? Because once you 
bring in the trans-border 
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people, the case is trans¬ 
ferred to the political file. 

(16) In crossing that river 
look out for the bridge. If 
there is no bridge, examine 
the ford or go to the boat, 
which i§ pnlled from bank 
to bank by a rope. 

(17) I rode my horse down 
the right bank. I found it 
full of quicksand and quag¬ 
mires. It was very danger¬ 
ous. 

(18) The General will in¬ 
spect the regiment to-morrow. 
See that everything is ready, 
all the tents repaired, and 
the bunnias’ accounts settled. 

'/ 

(19) The regiment starts 
for .lie Black Mountainf at 
5 a.m. Supplies must be 
got at every station. Warn 
the bunnias of this. 

t The “ Black Mountain ” is 
the name given to a trans¬ 
frontier tract near the Hazara 
di>trict of Peshawar. It is 
called “Agror” by the tribesman 
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(20) A boat full of pilgrims 
went down the river. It 
came to a whirlpool. The 
oars and rudders were broken. 
All the men were drowned. 
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LESSON XII. 


H. S. Tushtu. 

(1) Take the recruits to 
the range at 5 o’clock and 
have everything ready there. 
Take down with you ten 
rounds for each man. 


(2) Subadar, I have sent 
for you about the theft of 
these rifles. I suspect that 
man who was enlisted last 
week. 


October, 1801. 
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(3) I have made inquiries 
and have found out that his 
uncle, a well-known bad 
character, was in the city 
yesterday ; but I do not be¬ 
lieve the rifles have crossed 
the border yet. 

(4) Now then, be quick. 
Get those loads off the 
camels. Divide them, and 
put them on the mules. At 
this rate we shan’t be across 
the pass by sunset. 


(5) Take the horse to the 
house. Tell my servant to 
come here and bring my gun 
with him. 

(6) There is very little 
sport in my country. The 
hills are very steep and 
roads bad. There are also 
three streams which must be 
crossed. 
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(7) I have heard that 
there are plenty of chikoor 
and black partridge there, 
and that occasionally some 
markhor come down from 
the hills. The truth is you 
don’t want me to come. 


(8) I am willing myself 
to take you all over the 
country and be responsible 
for your safety. 

(9) Malik, this is a bad 
business about this raid. If 
you can’t keep your people 
in order, Government will 
have to take other measures 
to stop their raiding. Ke- 
member, until this is satis¬ 
factorily settled, the tribal 
allowances as well as your 
own are stopped. 


(10) Sahib, what can 1 
do? They won’t obey me. 
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The best way is to make 
reprisals on them when they 
bring their families down in 
the winter. 


(11) Raiders may try and 
drive off the cattle to-niglit. 
Try and arrange an ambush 
for them. 

(12) This year the locusts 
did much damage to the 
fruit trees, especially to the 
orange, peach, and pear trees, 
and also to the wild grapes. 
The wheat and barley crop 
escaped. 


(13) This is the third 
murder in that village due 
to this blood-feud. This 
one was committed in broad 
daylight. It is a clear case 
for a heavy fino on the whole 
village. 
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(14) Was no clue dis¬ 
covered in that last case ? 

(15) Well, Sahib, there 
was no evidence; but one of 
the villagers absconded the 
same night, so no doubt he 
is guilty. 
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LESSON XIII. 


H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) Who is that man ? 
What is he doing? Where 
does he come from ? What 
is his occupation ? 

(2) His name is Ahmad. 
By trade he is a fisherman. 
He lives at Tangi, and is the 
owner of one boat. 

(3) He catches fish in the 
Swat river. These he brings 


April, 1392. 
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to sell in the city of Pesha¬ 
war. His trade is flourish- 

4 

ing. 


(4) Where is Abazai ? It 
is about 30 miles from Pesha¬ 
war city. The Swat canal 
commences in that quarter. 
In 1876 a lot of eoolies were 
killed there. 


(5) What occurred then ? 
The Sarkar sent troops to 
punish the Utman Khels. 
The Guides seized Sapri. 
The Utman Khels had to 
pay a fine uf 5000 rupees. 


(6) Yesterday I was com¬ 
ing along the Shahi jheel. 
I saw snipe, duck, and geese. 
The birds were very wild. 
Whajb did you shoot ? 
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(7) I had my gun, and got 
five snipe, six ducks, and 
three geese. The cattle were 
in the jheel, and they fright¬ 
ened the birds. 

(8) What season of the 
year is it? In two months 
it will be spring. The quail 
will then be in. Have your 
call birds ready. 

(9) What grows here? 
Barley, wheat, mustard. 
The bustard are very fond 
of mustard. In the autumn 
we have sugar-cane. 

(10) What land have you 
got? Ten jaribs of irrigated, 
and fifty of unirrigated land. 
The irrigated land I plough 
myself, but the other I give 
to cultivators. 

(11) I pay Government 
ten rupees a year for my 
irrigated lands. This as 
revenue; and two rupees a 
year revenuo for the rest. 
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(12) Has there been any 
rain? Yes, but very little. 
My lands lie close to the 
canal. On this account I 
manage very well. 

(13) This is a bad village. 
It isfamousfor thieves. Last 
year a hundred cases were 
committed here. Only ten 
were proved. 


(14) How was this? The 
lumbardars keep a number of 
thieves. They have friends 
across the border. These 
come and commit offences. 


(15) What follows then ? 
The property is taken to 
Akhor and kept there. Other 
men are charged, who escape. 
The police all take bribes. 
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(16) Last night, when all 
was still, a burglary was 
committed in Ahmad’s house. 
He complained against his 
enemy Akbar. I n tru tli the 
thief was a searcher after 
knowledge. 
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(17) The thief got into 
the court-yard. He broke 
the door. The noise roused 
the owner. The man then 
fled to the mosque which 
lies in the eastern quarter 
of the village. 

(18) Have any orders 
been received for the regi¬ 
ment ? Yes, it will be 
inspected to-morrow, and 
march on Friday for Cher at. 
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(19) Ask the quarter¬ 
master to have the tents 
repaired, and warn the bun- 
nias to have supplies ready 
at every stage. The milk 
must be fresh and good. 
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(20) On arrival at Tarii 
warn the police and head¬ 
men. They must have 
chaukidars round the camp. 
Sentries should be watchful 
and on the alert. 
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LESSON XIV. 


H. S. Pljshtu. 

(1) I want to see Toru. 
The village lies close to the 
Kalpani ravine. Do you 
know the place ? 

(2) Yes, I do. The khan 
is named Mahabat khan. He 
has a brother and two sons. 
He is famous for his hospi¬ 
tality. 

(3) He has two guest 
places, and a mosque, where 
all the people come to say 
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prayers on Friday. His 
mulla is a friend of the 
Manki mulla. 

(4) What lands has the 
khan got? Two thousand 
jaribs of unirrigated and one 
thousand of irrigated lands. 
The Swat river canal flows 
by Tom. 

(5) What revenue does he 
pay yearly ? Two thousand 
rupees each harvest. The 
crops are wheat, barley, 
mustard, and Indian corn. 

(6) Who is that stout 
khan ? He comes from the 
Mardan Talisil. His culti¬ 
vators callhimagreat tyrant. 


(7) What game is there in 
the country ? Snipe, duck, 
and obara; but they all go 
away during the spring. 
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(8) What are those hills? 
People call them the Tajja 
mountains. Beyond this lies 
the Buner country. Hashim 
Ali Khan is there. 


(9) Seesi and chikoor are 
plentiful there. You must 
get up early to shoot them. 
They go away when the 
village cattle come out. 


(10) I went yesterday to 
the Shahi jheel. It was very 
dry and full of high grass. 
I shot only five snipe. 


(11) Is that man a thief? 
Yes, a notorious one. He 
has been convicted seven 
times, and suffered twenty 
years 7 imprisonment. 
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(12) Does he like im¬ 
prisonment? Yes, he says 
the superintendent is very 
kind, and he obtains his 
medicine and food free. The 
jailor has a tender regard 
for thieves. 


(13) Sometimes a thief 
tells the jailor, “ I will be free 
to-morrow and return in ten 
days; keep my corner ready 
for me.” 

(14) It was all still in the 
village. All the people and 
dogs were sleeping. A shot 
was fired in the southern 
quarter of the village. 

(15) The chaukidar came 
running along the alley. He 
saw a man standing near the 
mosque. Hearing steps this 
man fled towards the river. 
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(16) Being a moonlight 
night, the man jumped into 
a boat, seized the oar, ancl 
in this way reached the 
other bank. 

(17) The regiment will be 
inspected to-morrow by the 
general. See that everything 
is ready. 

(18) The regiment goes 
by Tarn, Nowshera, Akora, 
to Khyrabad. Supplies must 
be ready at every stage. 

(19; Have all tents quickly 
repaired. The bunnias must 
lay in food of all sorts. Ten 
seers of milk are wanted at 
each stage. 


(20) The force has crossed 
the river. It has taken seven 
day’s cooked food. The heat 
is great, and there is little 
water in the country. 
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LESSON XV. 


H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) The new settlement is 
to begin in Peshawar. Yes, 

I hear so. What is the first 
thing to be done ? 

(2) All the village lands 
must be carefully surveyed. 
Every field, ravine, hillock, 
and boundary noted. The 
village accountant should be 
a good man. 

(3) How is the revenue 
calculated and fixed? At 
one rate on irrigated and 
another on unirrigated lands. 
Those fields at the head of 
the cut are charged most. 

(4) How is the boundary 
fixed towards the Indepen¬ 
dent border? There has been 
no regular arrangement. All 
this has led to incessant 
quarreb for over twenty 
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years. Something must be 
done now. 

(5) Yesterday I went out 
shooting I got to the river, 
but could fiud no ford. 
Luckily there was a boat, 
with one oar and a broken 
rudder. I got in and floated 
down stream. 


(6) A duck rose up on 
the right bank, which I 
shot. I missed two snipe on 
the left bank. A flock of 
geese were too far away. 
Owing to bad luck I secured 
merely four birds. 

(7) Why is sport so bad 
this year? The rain was 
little, and now all the jheels 
are dry, and the birds are 
leaving for Russian territory. 
They have a long journey 
before them. 
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(8) The fields are now full 
of barley and wheat; the 
sugar-cane has all been cut. 
The quail are coming in. 
Send out the call birds. You 
should get sixty birds in the 
fields. In the autumn they 
are found in cotton. 


(9) There was a hue and 
cry in the village. i\ll was 
still. It came from the 
western quarter. The ehau- 
kidar ran along the lane and 
said a burglary had been 
committed in Hoti. The 
khan was roused and fired 
his pistol at them. 

(10) Has the regiment 
finisheditsannualmusketry? 
No, two days remain, when 
the general will inspect them. 
Tell the lads to shoot well; 
the credit of the corps de¬ 
pends on them. Well done, 
lads, the regiment will head 
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the list. You shall have 
your two months’ furlough 
after the parade. 
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LESSON XVI. 


H. S. Pushtu. October , 1893. 


(1) I am going out shoot¬ 
ing to-morrow. Tell the 
Shikari to be present at 
Nisatta, with six coolies, at 
7 o’clock in the morning. Is 
there a ford there, or ferry ? 
What sport may I expect ? 
At this season duck and 
geese are plentiful in the 
river, and snipe are to be 
had in the jheel close by. 
You may find some bustard 
too in the mustard fields. 
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(2) Where is the lam- 
bardar? Why is he not 
here? Sahib, a burglary 
was committed last night in 
the village, and he is sitting 
with the Thanadrn* but he 
has sent his eldest son. Tell 
me what happened. Thieves 
broke into the bunnias’ shop, 
which is near the mosque. 
It was midnight. A hue 
and cry party turned out, 
and one of the thieves was 
caught on the spot. Being 
a moonlight night, three of 
his companions were also 
identified. 


(3) Who is tho arrested 
man ? What is his pro¬ 
fession? How many times 
has he been in jail? It 
appears he was a noted thief 
and outlaw. The village is 
of very bad repute, and its 
headmen are useless. How 
many times have the ricks 
been burnt ? There is evi- 
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dently enmity at tlie bottom 
of this, and the village must 
be fined. 

(4) The regiment will 
march next month for Rawal¬ 
pindi. How many men are 
on leave? How long has Jan 
Mohamad been absent with¬ 
out leave ? To-day it is fifth 
day. It is said that he is 
suspected of murder in his 
village and therefore cannot 
return. 


(5) There has beena great 
deal of cholera this year. 
The men should be warned 
to drink river water, which 
is clearer than that in the 
wells. Re careful too that 
the supplies at each stage 
are quite fresh. At Akora 
the men must be careful of 
their rifles, as several thefts 
have occurred there. 
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(6) What is the revenue 
of this village ? Is the land 
irrigated or not ? Much of 
the land is rice land. Since 
the Swat canal was opened 
both rice and sugar-cane have 
been cultivated to a great 
extont, but the country is 
much more unhealthy than 
it was formerly. 


(7).Are there no hospitals ? 
Yes, there are two, and the 
doctor sahib is very kind to 
the patients, who receive 
food and clothing free from 
Government. 


(8) What fresh news is 
there to-day from Swat ? It 
is said that, owing to faction 
feeling and fighting among 
themselves, the country is 
being ruined. Travellers do 
not go that way now, all the 
roads being unsafe. 
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(9) I hear a great deal of 
salt goes from Cabul to 
Peslibolak in the Jalalabad 
district. Are there no salt¬ 
mines in Cabnl ? How is 
the salt carried? Chiefly 
by Fowindalis on camels, but 
donkeys and mules are also 
used in great number by 
Khattak carriers. 


(10) Select two sharp men 
from your regiment to visit 
the Kagan valley. They 
must report carefully on the 
state of the road, and espe¬ 
cially on the number of 
villages and the supplies 
which can be obtained from 
them. How far is Chillas 
from Balakot? How many 
fighting men oan the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes turn out ? 
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LESSON XVII. 


H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) What day of the month 
is it? It is the sixteenth. 
Very well, I shall go out 
shooting on the twentieth. 
Tell my bearer to wake me 
at seven exactly, if I am 
still asleep then ; and tell 
the Shikari I shall want two 
fowls, twelve eggs, half a seer 
of ghee, some butter, and ten 
and a half seers of atta on 
my arrival at Baboozai. 


(2) Last time I shot at 
Baboozai, I shot a markhar, 
three black partridges, ahare, 
four chikoors, and would per¬ 
haps have shot some duck, 
but my cartridges were be¬ 
ginning to get wet and would 
not go off. 
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(3) Are you keeping the 
fast or not ? All true Mu¬ 
hammadans should keep the 
fast and pray five times daily. 
Come with me if you can. 
Is the border quite quiet? 
Last year and the year 
before several raids took 
place in the autumn and 
winter. 


(4) When going to Mar- 
dan you cross the Kalpanni 
stream. Be careful you cross 
by the ford ; in other places 
the water is very deep. It 
is cloudy and cold to-day, 
and snow will probably fall 
in the hills. The steep cliff 
north of the village is in 
independent territory \ so 
do not go there without an 
escort from the village. 


(5) My uncle’s house was 
broken into last night, and 
some cash and jewels were 
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Btolen. A thief was arrested 
ou the spot. Bring him before 
me. I do not believe your 
evidence. The complainant 
has* blamed you. Sahib, lie 
accuses me falsely, owing to 
an old enmity. 


(6) The regiment will 
march at nine to-night. 
There will be a night attack 
on Sapri. Take some spare 
mules for the ammunition, 
as the road is very difficult. 
There is no smoke, nor are 
the dogs barking, so I expect 
the village has been aban¬ 
doned by the tribesmen. 


(7) There is a great deal 
of sickness this year, and 
cholera will most likely 
spread to Peshawar. Be 
careful the lines are kept 
quite clean, and give order 
that no unripe peaches, water 
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melons or other fruits are 
allowed to be sold to the 
sepoys. 

(8) A chestnut mare was 
stolen last night from the 
cantonments. Kuki Khel 
thieves are suspected. If 
trace of the stolen property 
can be found, the tribe will 
be heavily fined. 

LESSON 
H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) Have you ever filed 
a suit against anyone ? How 
do you act? I go to the 
petition writer; he brings 
out some stamped paper and 
writes my name on it; I 
then pay him, and give 
the petition into the Court 
which has power to hear 
my case. 
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(2) The reader of the court 
examines my paper; I then 
pay for the process-fees. 
Defendant is sent for on a 
day fixed. We both appear 
with our witnesses; the 
case is heard and decided. 
Sometimes these suits last 
for years. 


(3) What troops are there 
in this station ? Two regi¬ 
ments of European cavalry 
and two companies of sappers 
and miners. There will be 
a grand parade to-morrow. 
The General will inspect 
them. 
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cannot shoot well, they are 
no good. 


(5) ; Who is that man 
coming along running ? He 
is the chankidar of the 
village. What is he coming 
here for ? Some affair must 
have taken place in his vil¬ 
lage, and he has come to 
report it. This is the police- 
station. Come and hear what 
he says. The man on that 
chair is the deputy-inspector. 


(6) Well, Ahmad Khan, 
what is it? Last night at 
11 p.m. I was going my 
rounds. It was dark, as clouds 
were overhead and rain was 
falling. I heard a cry in the 
east quarter of the village. 
I ran there, and learnt this 
account. Jamal Khan was 
sitting on his cot, and was 
stabbed by a dagger in 
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the stomach. Please come 
quickly. 

(7) What are those men 
doing? They are looking 
at the lands of the village 
of Jamil Garhi. With what 
object ? Because the settle¬ 
ment is about to commence. 
The revenue on it is very 
light. 

(8) Can you tell me in 
what way this is done? 
The settlement officer first 
of all finds everything re¬ 
garding the village lands : 
these may consist of hills 
and lands that can never be 
cultivated; some depend 
entirely on rain ; and a few 
are irrigated fields. He fixes 
a separate rate on each. 
The re venue is collected half- 
yearly by the headmen, and 
paid into the Tuhsil. 

(9) Is thero much sport 
in this country ? Yes, there 
are ehikoor, soesi, duck and 
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coolan. In the forest there 
are found foxes, jackals, 
hares, deer. These last are 
very hard to find j shikaris 
have driven them away. 


(10) How do you arrange 
for quails ? I ask a certain 
khan to assist me. He sends 
men with call-birds to the 
cotton and wheat fields; these 
call, and the quails come to¬ 
ward them. I go there with 
my gun before the sun is up, 
and in this way can shoot 
forty or fifty birds. 
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LESSON XIX. 

H. S. Pushtu. April, 1895. 

(I) Who are you ? I am L> j \j ? ^ cl^L (i) 

the son of a headman of a -- , f t . 

village? My name is Ahmad , Ua * f? ^ ~ f* Sfl* 
Khan, and my father's Fatih ^ 
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Jang. We live in the village 
of Jamal Garhi. We hold 
fifty jaribs of irrigated and 
eighty-five of land which 
depends upon rain for its 
crops. Does this give you 
enough to live upon ? 

(2) No, because the irri¬ 
gated lands produce about 
five hundred rupees a year, 
and unirrigated some two 
hundred rupees. Ours is a 
large family, and we require 
about a hundred rupees every 
month. We have therefore 
to take to service. 

(3) My father has a pen¬ 
sion of five rupees a month. 
My eldest brother is a 
jamadar in a cavalry regi¬ 
ment ; my second brother 
is a havildar in the 1st P.I.; 
the third is naik in the 
Border Militia. I am deputy- 
inspector in the Peshawar 
Police. I am in charge of 
Rustam Thaua. It is twenty 
miles from Mardan. 
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(4) How is the village 
watchman appointed? He 
is selected by the headmen. 
He is then sent to the police 
for.approval. Hispaycomes 
from the village. The pay 
is very small. The vil¬ 
lagers look.upon him as a 
spy of the police, and put 
no trust upon him. On 
this account his reports are 
usually false. 

(5) Why is that man 
running? He is coming to 
report some case. What is 
the matter, Akram? Last 
night I was going my rounds 
at 10 o’clock. I had got to 
the south of Mahabat Khan’s 
masjid, when an alarm was 
raised in the eastern quarter. 

(6) I went and learnt 
that the Khan had been 
stabbed. Who did this ? 
It is difficult to say. There 
is great enmity in the place. 
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This settlement has caused 
bitter feuds in the families. 
One cousin is hostile to the 
other cousin. Land and 
wealth are the cause of all 
murders. 


(7) What orders have 
been received regarding the 
regimont? It will march 
at 5 a.m. for Chamkani, 
halt for half an hour on 
this bank of the 15ara. 
They cross by fords and 
boats to the other bank. 

(8) Attack the village. 
The men should take cooked 
broad and water with them. 
It is a long march there 
and back. How many carts, 
camels, mules will be wanted 
for the regiment ? Ask for 
them to be here to-morrow. 
Examine the carts carefully. 
The road is bad, and has 
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not been repaired for years. 
Order wheat, barley, rice, 
Indian corn and grain to be 
collected at every stage. The 
bunnias are very trouble¬ 
some. 

(9) What game is there in 
this district? Quail come in 
during spring and autumn. 
Deer have all disappeared. 
Now and then you see a 
hare, I have only seen 
twenty in twenty-five years. 


(10) A report has come 
in that the Mehtar of Chitral 
has been killed. How did 
this happen? He was out 
hunting, when his step¬ 
brother murdered him. Is 
there any reason for this? 
Yes, the last claimed the 
throne. The affairs in Chitral 
are in a disturbed state. 
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LESSON XX. 

H. S. Pushtu. October, 1895. 


(1) Who are those men ? 
They are members of the 
settlement office. What is 
their business here? They 
are measuring the lands of 
the village of Landi. The 
new settlement has been 
started. The people are 
afraid that the revenues 
will be greatly increased. 

(2) This will be a great 
sorrow to the poor land- 
owners. Last year their 
autumn crops were destroyed 
by locusts. These were rice, 
cotton, Indian corn, and 
sugar-cane. This year the 
spring crops were burnt up. 
These consist of barley and 
wheat. A new canal is being 
made. If this turns out a 
success the landowners will 
be pleased. 
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(3) What are you going to 
do now ? I am going to the 
petition writer. I will pur¬ 
chase some stamped paper 
from him. He will then 
write out my claim against 
Saadat Khan. I will then 
produce it before the Civil 
Judge, and ask him to fix a 
day for the hearing of my 
claim. 

(4) Settle the claim by 
arbitration. Friends of both 
parties can do this easily. 
If you go into the court the 
matter will never end. You 
will be ruined by the pleaders. 
Itemember what a Sikh said 
about the courts in the Pun¬ 
jab, “Do not go near them.” 


(5) What building is 
that? It is the police post 
of Khazana; three miles 
further on is the Diiudzai 
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Talisil. A large crowd is 
collected by the gateway. 
Let us go and see what is 
the matter. That man with 
the grey beard is the deputy 
inspector. He is a capital 
hand at taking bribes. Keep 
silent, and let me do the 
talking. 
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(6) Peace be on you, Ivhan! 
T hope you are well and fresh. 
What is this crowd collected 
here for ? Fatteh Khan lam- 
bardar is a man of seventy 
years of age. He married 
a pretty girl of fourteen. 
Her parents forced her to 
do so. She is in love with 
Ahmad Khan. Last night, 
as the old man slept, the 
young man entered in the 
courtyard. The chaukidar 
of the house fired at and 
killed Ahmad Khan. 
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(7) The regiment will 
parade at 5 a.m. on Friday. 
Why has this order been 
issued? Because the regi¬ 
ment has been ordered on 
service. Three brigades are 
to assemble at Dargai on 
the 1st April. They will 
ascend the Malakand Pass 
and descend into Swat. The 
object of this advance is to 
punish Umra Khan, who has 
invaded Cliitral contrary to 
orders. 


(8) Have you arranged 
for the carriage ? Five 
thousand camels and fifteen 
thousand donkeys have been 
collected. Three parts at 
Nowshera and the fourth 
part at Mardan. What 
have you done about sup¬ 
plies? At each stage a 
bazar has been formed. 
Food of every description 
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for men and cattle has been 
stored up. 


(9) I want to have a day’s 
shooting. How am I to get 
it, and where? Get up at 
5 a.m. to-morrow. Walk 
down to the river. It has 
no ford, but you can got 
across in a boat, 
lies about half a mile from 
the ferry. You can get snipe, 
duck, and geese. Will this 
be sufficient for you ? 


(10) Here is another plan. 
Send for call birds to the 
cotton fields near Regi. You 
might get fifty quail in a 
morning. Then walk over 
the maira for hare, sand- 
grouse, and bustard. A t the 
skirt of hills you will see 
partridge, chikoor, and soesi. 
The dee*, urial, and markhor 
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have all disappeared from the 
Country. I wish you every 
success. 
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LESSON 
H. S. Pushtu. 

0) i desire to bring in a 
civil suit. How can this be 
managed? Go to the petition 
writer, buy a piece of stamped 
paper. Write your petition 
on it, and then hand it to the 
court. The Judge will read 
it and see what he can do. 


(2) The Judge had the 
petition read to him. He 
wished to summon the de¬ 
fendants for the 5th of 
April. The plaintiff said 
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this day was the Id-i- 
Ramzan, and another day 
should be fixed. The 
Judge said, “Your opinion 
is quite correct.” 

(3) A new settlement is 
being carried out. What 
sort of lands have you in 
this village? Are the lands 
irrigated from wells, or from 
the rivers ? What is the 
water-tax? Who fixes it? 
And to whom does the 
appeal go ? I hope it will 
be rejected. 

(4) There is no hope for 
an appeal. The Tahsildar 
is a bad lot. The Q/inungo 
does not know his duties, 
and the Patwari is equally 
bad. Our hope lies in the 
Settlement Officer. They 
say ho is a very able man 
and exceedingly impartial. 
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( 5 ) What is your name, 
Khan? What village do 
you belong to ? I came 
from Khazana. It lies be- 
iyond Daudzai. You must 
come over by a bridge of 
boats. There is no ford to 
help you. What a mis¬ 
fortune all this is! 

(6) The produce of this 
village is this. Wheat, bar¬ 
ley, millet come out in the 
spring. Then there is fruit 
and vegetables of sorts. 
Later on we have melons, 
grapes, &c. Last of all 
indian-corn and sugar-cane. 
Cotton also grows well. 


( 7 ) Last night there was 
a disturbance in the village. 
The noise was in the eastern 
quarter: a shot was fired. 
The chaukidar ran to see 
what was the matter. A 
man jumped down into the 
street, from thence he ran 
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into the mosque and said he 
was a seeker after know¬ 
ledge. 

(8) The Thanadar re¬ 
ceived the news. He con¬ 
sidered the matter well. 
He said, “ This is a made up 
case. If I say any more it 
may end in my ruin. God 
help the poor man who is in 
this calamity.” 


(9) The Regiment will 
march to-morrow for Jam- 
rud. See that all supplies 
are ready. The bunnias 
must have every thing 
collected. Their carriage 
must also be at hand. 
What carriage do you 
require ? 

(10) Carts from here 
to Jamrud. How many? 
About 200. Then how 
many camels ? About 500. 
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What weight can they 
carry? About five maunds 
for each camel. I trust 
this may be all correct. 
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LESSON XXII. 

II. S. Pushtu. October, I89G. 


(1) Who is that? Which 
do you mean ? I see many 
people going along the road. 
That fat man seated in the 
ekka, with a long grey 
beard. His name is Zaimm 
Khan, and he is held in 
great respect by the people. 
He has been twice to 
Mecca. 

(2) Has he any other 
good qualities? Yes, first 
he is very rich, he is liberal 
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to the priests, to seekers 
after knowledge, and beg¬ 
gars. He is famous for 
his hospitality. His guest 
house is always full. May 
the Almighty protect him 
always ! So be it! 


(3) Akbar, where are you 
going? I have a civil suit 
against Ibrahim. He owes 
mo 165 rupees. I want to 
see the petition writer. 
When the petition is ready, 
and process fees purchased, 
1 will go to the Judge. If 
Ibrahim’s property is not 
attached, he will escape 
across the border. 


(4) What is a settlement, 
and what does it mean ? 
The measurement of land, 
the fixing of rates and the 
very utmost revenue. The 
land-owners are in great 
affliction. This calamity 
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comes after every twenty 
years. There are separate 
rates on maira, well, and 
irrigated lands. 

(5) That is the village 
chaukidar. He is going to 
the police station. What 
has occurred ? He was 
going his rounds last night. 
It was about 10 p.m., and 
everything was still. As 
he reached the masjid, a 
disturbance arose in the 
eastern quarter. He ran to 
see what had occurred. 
The headman, Ashraf, had 
been shot in the court-yard. 

(6) The police inspector 
went to inquire. He asked 
Ashraf who had wounded 
him ? Whom do you sus¬ 
pect ? I was asleep on my 
cot, a man jumped into my 
court-yard, and the noise 
roused me. I stood up. 
The thief fired his pistol 
at me. My cousin Qadir 
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Khan is my sole enemy. 
He is also my licir. If I 
die, everything goes to 
him. Arrest him quickly. 


(7) What is the number 
of your regiment ? Wlmt 
is your colonel’s name ? 
Tell me something about it. 
Our station was Jhelum. 
Orders came in April to 
proceed to Chitral. We 
came by rail to Nowshera. 
We got down there. Tents, 
mules, camels, carts had 
been prepared and were 
ready. We encamped by 
the Cabul river. 

(8) Supplies of rice, 
wheat, barley, dhall, (clari¬ 
fied) butter, grass, chopped 
straw, wood w T ere all ready. 
The Cabul river was in flood. 
The bridge of boats was gone. 
The regiment crossed in 
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boats. It was difficult work, 
and took six hours. Mar- 
dan was reached at sunset. 
We halted there two days. 

(9) What sport is there 
now? Quail are just in. 
Shall you want call birds ? 
Yes, send me two to the 
cotton fields. So-and-so 
got fifty quails yesteirday. 
Go very very early. After 
sunrise they fly away far. 
Shoot straight, and don’t 
miss. 


(10) Snipe can be found 
in the jheel; duck, geese, 
coolan, by the banks of 
the river; partridge, black 
partridge, hare, deer in the 
jungle and high grass; sesi, 
chikor, in stony ravines; 
whilst urial and markhor 
can only he discovered with 
great trouble on the difficult 
cliffs. 
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LESSON 
H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) Where are you going 
to, Aslam ? To the kacheri. 
What is your business 
there? I wish to see the 
petition writer. Akbar owes 
me 300 rupees. My claim 
has extended over three 
years, and he has not up to 
date paid me a single pice. 


(2) What can the petition 
writer do for you ? I will 
buy stamp paper from him. 
He will then write out my 
claim, I will give him the 
process fees. My papers 
will then go before the 
judge. He will read my 
complaint, and summon the 
defendant to appear before 
him by a certain date. 


XXIII. 

April, 1897. 
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(8) What is a settlement? 
What benefit does it confer 
on the people ? It fixes all 
rights and the share of 
revenue paid to Government. 
Is this always the same ? 
Not so. 


(4) There is one rate on 
well lands; another on 
lands that are flooded; a 
separate one on maira crops. 
Then sugar-cane gives a 
larger profit than mustard. 
Cotton is also taxed less. 
A separate charge falls on 
each produce. 

(5) Who are you, Khan? 
I am the headman of Kha- 
zana. What is your busi¬ 
ness now? I am going to 
the police station. My 
house was broken into last 
night. The thieves took 
away 2,000 rupees. Do 
you expect to recover any¬ 
thing ? 
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(6) The Thanadar is not 
loved by the people. They 
say he is a friend of thieves 
and bad characters. He 
shuts his eyes to their bad 
deeds. They give him a 
share of the plunder. It is 
no wonder then that crime 
increases daily in this 
district. 


(7) What game is pro¬ 
curable now ? Do you want 
partridge or cliikoor? Snipe 
havo come in. Duck are 
abundant on the Gabul 
river. Geese can be found 
near Pabbi. Fish either at 
Abazai or Nausatta. 


(8) Tell the Shikari to 
take you to Mathra. You 
will find quail there. Hare 
m the open plain. Sand- 
grouse near the water. 
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Bustard close to the hills. 
Markhor just below Lakka 
Sar. Shoot straight, and 
do not miss. 

(9) Your regiment is 
ordered to Malakand. It 
will march on Saturday. 
The General inspects it on 
Friday. Be very careful 
that everything is ready. 
What transport do you 
require ? One hundred 
carts, five hundred mules, 
six hundred camels. 


(10) Tell your bunnias to 
have all supplies ready at 
Taru, Nowshera, and other 
stages. It is the winter 
season, so lots of wood will 
be wanted. 
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LESSON XXIV. 


H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) Who are you? What 
is the name of your village ? 
How far is it from here ? 

(2) You say that your 
village is 10i kos from here 
to the north. Which road 
goes to it, the right or the 
left-hand one ? 

(3) The road is straight. 
It climbs the ridge ; there 
are stones and big trees. 
You will find an ambush of 
Mohmands, 394 men; the 
night will be dark. 

(4) How can we escape 
them ? Can we go through 
the fields ? No, there is a 
steep cliff in front of you. 

kos in front you will 
find ravines. 


October , 1897. 
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(5) Praise God ! we have 
escaped. Only seven men 
were wounded, and no one 
was killed. They are not 
good shots, but fine swords¬ 
men. 


(6) The headmen will 
have to give hostages, and 
the tribal allowance will be 
stopped. Tell him to cut 
all the maize crops. Place 
sentries over the threshing- 
floors. Break the ploughs, 
and shoot the bullocks. 


(7) I brought my pistol, 
and wore a grey sheet over 
my body. My feet were 
bare; I left my sandals at 
home. I was so near that, 
if he had fired at me, he 
would have hit me; but he 
fired at the guide and 
missed. 
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(8) The village has two 
quarters, the upper and the 
lower ones. My grand¬ 
father is the senior head¬ 
man. He is a grey-beard. 

(9) lie came at noon one 
day last year in the spring 
from across the border. He 
is coming again this year in 
autumn. His betrothed is 
tli ere. 

(10) There was a raid on 
Sherpur. They hid arms 
in the crops. An old woman 
saw them and raised the 
.alarm. The hue and cry 
went out. I was wrongly 
seized. 
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LESSON XXV. 


H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) 0 Patlian ! May you 
not be tired. What village 
is this ? May you not be¬ 
come poor! It is Spinkamr. 

(2) Whose son are you ? 
Who was your grandfather ? 
Are you married ? How 
many sons have you ? I 
am the son of the head 
lambardar. Zabta Khan, 
who was killed iu the fight 
with the Buners, was my 
grandfather. He was a 
celebrated man. I have 
married two wives, and have 
three sons. The eldest is 
7£ years old, the youngest 
is in arms. 

(3) Are your lands good ? 
Have you a good harvest 
this year? Our fields are 
mostly unirrigated. The 
locusts have done much 
harm. They constantly 
come and eat the corn. 


April, 1898. 
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(4) To whom do these 
mils belong ? Do your 
cattle graze there? The 
hills are within the borders 
of the Alam Khel country, 
and do not belong to us. 
The Alam Khels make us 
pay one young goat yearly. 
They oppress us much. 

(5) Where is the road to 
Michni ? Do you see that 
gap in the hills and that 
white stone ? The road 
passes to the left of it under 
the black cliff. Horse and 
foot can go along it. 


(6) Stand! Post the 
sentries on all the hillocks 
round the camp. Make 
walls to the north and west. 
The tents are white, and can 
be seen from afar on a-clear 
night. Put grey sheets 
over them. To-night there 
will be a moon, and the 
enemy will shoot. 
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(7) How many hostages 
will you give us—sons of 
old men of influence ? If 
you do not, the tribal allow¬ 
ance will be stopped. 

(8) The river is strong, 
hut we must cross it. There 
is a ford, but it is dangerous, 
and many men may be lost 
if a flood comes. Get in¬ 
flated skins ; tie them 
together with ropes, and 
place them under the bank. 


(9) How many horses, 
camels, donkeys and sheep 
are collected ? Chaff, gram, 
and every kind of fodder 
will be wanted for them. 

(10) This is my betrothed. 
She was given me by her 
uncle. The wedding feast 
did not take place at the 
proper time, as she was 
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enticed away by her lover. 
This will give rise to a 
blood-feud, for I am 
ashamed. 

(11) The dogs are bark¬ 
ing. See if there is a thief. 
If not, throw a stone at 
them. Look! you missed 
the dog and hit the lien. 
She will not lay any more 
eggs, for her leg is broken. 

(12) It is raining heavily. 
Yesterday there was a strong 
wind. It is probable that 
snow will fall on the high 
hills. 
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LESSON XXVI. 


H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) Where do you live? 
Is it far from here? Yes, 
I live at Nurpur, 15 kos 
from here. 


October , 1898. 
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(2) On what business 
have yon come ? Have you 
got any companion ? What 
is your tribe ? I suspect 
that you are a rifle thief, 
you look like an Afridi. 


(8) No! I am a poor 
man. I have come to the 
city to buy bullocks. My 
own bullocks have died. I 
shall buy that white one 
and this black one. They 
are fat. 

(4) Is there any shooting 
in this country ? Yes, there 
are lots of duck and snipe. 
If you go to the jheel on 
the left-hand side of the 
road to Mooltan, you will 
find game. 


(5) On the top of that 
hillock there is a large fort. 
On the further side there 
is a village. It has four 
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quarters. Sarfaraz is the 
headman of the southern 
quarter. He is a young 
man. He will he a tyrant 
when he is old. 

(6) Why are the men 
running? There has been 
a raid. The Afridis have 
driven off 225 head of cattle. 
They wounded five men with 
swords. One man may die. 
The watchman has put him 
on a bed and has taken him 
to the hospital. His arm is 
cut off, and his shoulder is 
wounded. 


(7) The road has many 
trees on each side. It is a 
straight one. Where docs 
it go to? It cresses the 
river at Sherpur by a boat- 
bridge. On the further 
bank there is a sandy plain. 
You can only go slowly there. 
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(8) Very well, lead my 
mare after me. I will walk. 
Tell the syce to put the 
blanket on, for it will rain. 
Wind your turban round my 
gun. It will get wet. 


(9) There are very many 
bushes and stones at that 
spot. There is a ravine 
there. In it there are 
fields. Last year wheat, 
barley, maize, cotton and 
rice were cultivated there. 
There is a watercourse 
there. The fields are irri¬ 
gated at night by small 
channels. 


(10) See that there is 
fodder for all the horses 
and mules. Post sentries 
all round the camp. See 
that their rifles are loaded. 
We shall all be ashamed 
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if any guns or property is 
stolon. 
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LESSON XXVII. 


H. S. Pushtu. 

(1) What is your name? 
Wliero do you live ? I live 
in Lazar. What is your 
tribe? I am a Khusrogi. 
Your people are great 
robbers. Sahib, we have 
neither lands nor cattle, and 
if we do not rob, we must 
starve. 

(2) How far is it to the 
top of the Pass ? It is two 
and a half kos. Is the road 
steep ? Yes, but laden 
mules earn pass over it. 
When you get to the top 
can you see Tangi? No, it 
is hidden. 
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(3) What village is that ? 
That is Booria. What 
crops are grown by the 
villagers? Sugarcane, wheat 
and Indian corn. Is the 
land all irrigated? No, 
some land depends on rain. 
Why do you not grow rice ? 
The water-tax is excessive. 

(4) Is there any shikar 
in the neighbourhood? Yes, 
in those rice-fields you will 
find some snipe and duck. 
In the desert you will come 
across houbara and sand- 
grouse. 


(5) Who is that man? 
That is the Deputy-Inspector 
of Police. What is he do¬ 
ing here ? Sahib, there was 
a murder in the village last 
night. Was there a moon? 
No, it was dark. Where 
was the crime committed ? 
In the southern quarter of 
the village. Why have the 
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police arrested all those old 
men ? It is useful to annoy 
rich people. 


(6) The regiment marches 
at daybreak to-morrow. Is 
there a bridge at Abazai, or 
have we to cross in a boat ? 
There is a boat which is 
worked on a rope. Tell the 
rear-guard they must have 
food for the day with them. 
The coloners horse stumbled 
this morning, but the sahib 
was not hurt. 


(7) It is reported that a 
raiding party is hidden in 
the hills close by. They are 
about 50 strong. How are 
they armed? A few have 
martinis and snidors, but 
the rest have only muzzle- 
loaders and matchlocks. 
Tell the Subadar that the 
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sentries must be doubled 
to-night. Make a hedge 
of thorns near the guard. 
After dark no fires may be 
lighted. 
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LESSON XXVIII, 

H. S. Pushtu. October , 1899. 


(1) How far is it to the 
camping - ground ? It is 
about two hours’ inarch. 
Is there plenty of water ? 
There is a good spring about 
200 paces to the east, above 
the water-mills. 
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(2) What supplies are 
obtainable ? There is a 
Ghilzai camp about \ kos 
to the north, and the 
Ghilzais can supply wood, 
grass, sheep, milk, fowls and 
eggs. 
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(3) The patrol will go up 
the valley as far as the top 
of the Pass. Do not cross 
the water-shed, as that is 
our boundary, and beyond 
it is independent territory. 
Tell the Daffadar to be back 
by sunset. 
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(4) "What is that firing? 
It is only the young men of 
the village firing at marks. 
Some of them are very good 
shots. 
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(5) Sahib, I want a 
week’s leave without pay. 
My grandfather died yester¬ 
day evening, and I am his 
heir. If I do not go home, 
my cousins will seize the 
inheritance. 

(fi) Why is this land not 
cultivated ? Sahib, the land 
above the water-channel is 
barren, because we cannot 
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get water on to it, and owing 
to the drought the land 
below the channel has not 
been cultivated this year, as 
there has beeii so little 
water in the river. 


(7) It is thundering, and 
the sky is very cloudy. I 
think wo shall have a storm 
to-night. It is snowing now 
on the tops of the hills. 


(8) We always send cattle- 
escorts when we send our 
cattle to graze. The people 
of the hills are great 
thieves; besides, the leopards 
and wolves are very bold, 
and carry off our goats. 


(9) Why are you throw¬ 
ing stones at him ? Sahib, 
he abused and struck me. 
He is my brother-in-law, 
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and we quarrel whenever 
we meet. I did not strike 
him. 

(10) One man and one 
old woman have been killed 
and two little children 
seriously wounded. The 
people of the village will 
have to pay the blood-money 
and wound-money and a fine 
of Rs. 1000. The maliks 
will be held responsible for 
the payment of the whole 
amount within one month. 

(11) A raid took place 
on Thursday. Two buffaloes 
and forty cows were carried 
off. The raiders, who are 
said to be the Gumatti out¬ 
laws, went off in the direction 
of the Waziri border. A 
pursuit party from Kanda 
village went after the raiders, 
but were unable to recover 
the cattle, being only armed 
with flint-lock guns, while 
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the raiders had martiuis 
and sniders. 

(12) Did not the villagers 
warn the Border Police 
Post? They beat a drum, 
but did not send a man to 
the post, and the men there 
did not hear the noise of the 
drum because of the wind. 
The cavalry patrol saw the 
raiders from a distance, but 
could not attack them, as 
the paths were very bad 
and their horses could go 
only very slowly. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

H. S. Pushtu. April, 1900. 


(1) What is the date? 
It is Friday, the 29th. 
Remember that we start the 
day after to-morrow. Send 
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the camels with the tents 
on with the advance guard, 
and we will ride out the 
first march, starting about 
mid-day. I will ride the 
grey mare, and you can take 
the bay. We will take the 
greyhounds with us, as we 
may possibly see a hare or 
two on the plain. 
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(2) Had you told me 
earlier I would have come 
yesterday. I could not help 
it. I sent a man to you 
three days ago, but he lost 
his way. He says that he 
met a party of raiders, and 
hid in a cave all night to 
escape them, but this may 
be merely an excuse. 
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(3) While the regiment 
were encamped at Pabbi, on 
the night of Thursday 2nd 
instant, some rifle thieves 
cut a hole in the guard tent 
and stole two Lee-Metford 
rifles and a bolt. The 
sentries outside the camp 
fired at the thieves as they 
were running away, and, it 
is believed, hit one, as blood¬ 
stains were found in the 
nullah this morning. On 
the same night two boxes of 
ammunition, one of blank 
and one of empty cases, 
were stolen from the railway 
station at Nowshera. It is 
said that the rifles and 
ammunition were smuggled 
across the frontier hidden 
in coffins. 


(4) A raiding party of 
about seventy Aka Khels 
raided the mills of the 
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village of Landai a fortnight 
ago. They carried off about 
twenty loads of flour and 
wheat, which they loaded 
on donkeys. There were 
tracks of flour all the way 
to the border. 

(5) The regiment will 
parade to-morrow at day¬ 
break for a reconnais¬ 
sance towards Shabkadar. 
Supplies for two days will 
be taken on regimental 
transport. No tents will be 
taken. No wheeled trans¬ 
port can be taken, as the 
unmetalled roads are very 
heavy, owing to the recent 
rain. 

(C) How do you divide 
your tribal subsidy ? There 
are eleven elders in my 
section, and the subsidy is 
divided among them in pro¬ 
portion to the number of 
fighting men of each family. 
My own share is 91 rupees 
a year. I divide this among 
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my own relations, giving £ 
to be divided among those 
of my cousins and nephews 
with whom I am on good 
terms. 

(7) The usual way of 
settling small disputes in 
Tirah is to refer the case to 
some mulla, who is supposed 
to give his decision accord¬ 
ing to Muhammadan law, 
but in most cases the mulla 
is bribed. 

(8) Owing to the famine 
in the Punjab, rates are 
very high in the Peshawar 
district—wheat is 8?, seers, 
barley 13^ seers, Indian coni 
12 seers to the rupee. The 
crops in the district have 
been good and plentiful; 
but the poorer people do 
not benefit by this, as surplus 
grain, instead of being sold 
here, is sent down country 
by rail. 
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(9) The new settlement 
will begin next spring, and 
will last through the summer 
and possibly through the 
autumn. A considerable 
increase in the revenue is 
expected, as much waste 
and barren land lias been 
brought under cultivation 
by the opening of the 
new canal. Some Pesha¬ 
war bankers have become 
wealthy by buying up at a 
low rate lands which were 
formerly valueless and are 
now very rich. The rela¬ 
tions of the vendors, how¬ 
ever, claim rights of pre¬ 
emption, and the cases will 
be heard by tlie Settlement 
0 Ilieer. 


(10) Owing to the heavy 
rainfall the river is in flood, 
and considerable damage is 
done to villages along the 
banks. In one village three 
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houses were washed away 
last night, and some of the 
inhabitants were drowned. 
The loss of cattle too has 
been greats and the bodies 
of cows and sheep have 
been washed down in large 
numbers. Some part of the 
revenue will have to be 
remitted. 
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LESSON XXX. 

SPECIAL PAPER. 

II. S. Pushtu. April, 1900. 
(For Revenue Officers.) 


(1) Occupancy tenants 
are rare in the Peshawar 
District, except in Mardan, 
and mortgages are not heavy 
except in the Peshawar and 
Ilashtnagar Tahsils, which 
contain the most valuable 
lands in the district, and as 
usual show the largest pro¬ 
portion of alienation by sale, 
&c. The average unin- 
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cumbered area per holding 
—viz. 10 acres—is there¬ 
fore sufficient, especially 
when the usually high pro¬ 
portion of irrigated area is 
borne in mind. 


(2) One of the principal 
duties of Tahsildars in the 
Punjab is to arrange for the 
supply of rations and 
carriage to troops passing 
through their Tahsil limits. 
This task has been rendered 
somewhat difficult by the 
issuo of orders by Govern¬ 
ment forbidding forced 
labour; but the “ Zaildari ” 
system introduced into the 
district during the recent 
settlement has lightened the 
burden of Tahsildars in this 
respect, and most of the 
Khattak carriers aro always 
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ready to help their “zail- 
dars” in procuring carriage. 


(3) The general grounds 
on which revision of assess¬ 
ment in the direction of 
enhancement of revenue can 
be justified are, that prices 
have risen during the past 
few years, that cultivation 
has increased owing to the 
opening of new canals, that 
the border has been com¬ 
pletely pacified since the 
last settlement, and life and 
property on the whole are 
more secure, and that com¬ 
munications have been im¬ 
proved by the opening of 
railways and the construc¬ 
tion of roads and boat- 
bridges, 

(4) The great difficulty 
in the Bara group of private 
canals has always been the 
equitable distribution of the 
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water-supply, which during 
the hot weather is very 
scanty. It is possible to 
take out flood channels from 
ravines, but they cannot be 
solely depended on for irri¬ 
gation purposes. The pro¬ 
ject of a new canal has been 
sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the con¬ 
struction will shortly be 
taken in hand and finished 
before long. 

(5) The canal has been 
an enormous boon to the 
land-owners, who in many 
cases have accumulated 
considerable fortunes out of 
the profits arising from the 
irrigation. The waste and 
deserted lands have been 
completely cultivated and 
irrigated, and now raise a 
large surplus produce. The 
arrangement for the distri¬ 
bution of water is, however, 
not very satisfactory, and 
people complain of the 
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irregularities practised by l>) „ cJjS 
the subordinate officials of 
the Irrigation Department. 






(6) Youhave nocertificate 
to show that you are the 
legal representative of the 
deceased, and you cannot 
therefore apply for an order 
to set aside the orders 
passed. If you, however, 
desire that proceedings be 
postponed till you have 
produced the required cer¬ 
tificate, I will do so; but 
if on the day fixed for the 
hearing of the case you do 
not appear before the court, 
you will be supposed to 
have failed in obtaining the 
certificate, and the suit, 
which is also barred by 
limitation, will be given 
against you. 
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(7) Remember that when 
the attachment has remained 
in force for one year, and 
you have not obeyed the 
decree, and the decree-holder 
has applied to have the 
attached property sold, I 
shall be bound to do so, 
and to dispose of the sale 
proceeds as I may think 
best. It is therefore better 
for you to settle your case 
with the decree-holder 
privately, and not to allow 
the law to take its course. 
I give you two months for 
this, after which you must 
attend the court. 


(8) In all cases in which 
the police are accused of ex¬ 
torting confessions or mal¬ 
treating persons arrested, 
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the District Superintendent 
should immediately proceed 
to the spot and thoroughly 
investigate the matter, and 
report the result of his 
inquiry to the District 
Magistrate and the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. 
The accused persons need 
not be present on the spot, 
but they should be given 
every opportunity of pro¬ 
ducing their witnesses. No 
cross-examination is neces¬ 
sary. 


(9) After the expiration 
of the term of security, a 
second security cannot be 
demanded, except on some 
new proof of bad livelihood. 
Where the charge upon 
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which a person is tried is 
one of injury to the person, 
a Magistrate cannot require 
security for good behaviour 
on the ground that the 
accused is a person of violent 
or dangerous character. The 
mere fact of a previous con¬ 
viction of an offence in¬ 
volving dishonesty is not 
sufficient to justify the 
taking of security from a 
person. 


(10) This is the fourth 
day since I began to learn 
Pushto. The thieves were 
standing on the top of a 
mound and we fired upon 
them. I do not understand 
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prophecy. His daughter 
eloped with a slave and 
disgraced the whole family. 
How many fighting men 
have you in your village ? 
Small-pox has appeared in 
the city. Yoke, oxen, 
plough, threshing - floor, 
camel, wolf, parrot, cow, 
dung, locust. 
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APPENDIX I. 

A Comparative Table of Intransitive Verba. 
(See sheet.) 


APPENDIX II. 


A Comparative Table of Transitive Verbs. 
(See sheet.) 


APPENDIX IIP 

Peculations for Examination in Pushtu by the 
Higher and Lower Standards. 

[A. It. I ., vol. ii v see. xxiv., part v., paras. G5 to 77.) 
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Higher Standard. 

Examinations in Pushtu by tho Higher Standard 
are held twice a year (in April and October), at tho 
following centres :— 

At Peshawur, by the Central Committee 
At Dera Ismail Khan, by a Local Committee. 

At Meean Meer, „ „ ,, 

At Quetta, „ „ „ 

At Gilgit, „ „ „ 

At Chitral, „ ,, „ 


Tho Examinations and Tests arc *—• 

(a) A written translation of a passage 

in narrative or historic style from 
English into Pushtu. . , 

(b) Reading and construing portions of 
the text-books, viz. : 

i. Tho Ganj-i-Pukhto. 

ii. The Tarikh-i-Mahmud-i-Ghaznavi. 

(c) Translation viva voce, and with 
readiness, of a paper of conversational 
sentences read cut by one of tho 
Examiners. .... 

(i d ) Conversation with a native of the 
country, with fluency, and such correct¬ 
ness of grammar, idiom, and pronun¬ 
ciation as to bo at once intelligible. 


MAUKS. 
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These papers are set by the Central Committee, 
Local Committees examine only in subjects ( b ) and 
(d), reporting to the Central Committee the marks 
they award. The written translations (a), and the 
renderings of the colloquial sentences (c), which are 
taken down by the Committee in the Roman character 
at the candidate's dictation, are forwarded to the 
Central Committee, who award marks. 

To pass, a candidate must obtain at least 50°/o in 
subjects (e) and (d), and 50% of the total. To 
pass “ with credit” a candidate must obtain at least 
05% in each of the four subjects, and at least 75% 
of the total. 


Lower Standard. 

Examinations in Pushtu by tho Lower Standard 
are held quarterly, on the first Wednesday in January, 
April, July, and October, in all military stations 
whero there are candidates, and where tho services of 
qualified officers aro available to form a board. 

The Examination Committee consists of 3 officers, 
one of whom must have passed in Pushto by tho 
Higher Standard, and the remainder by tho Lower 
Standard. 

The Examinations and Tests are :— 

(a) Reading and translating with ac¬ 
curacy not loss than half a page of 
the Ganj-i-Puketo. 
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(b) Conversing with the Examiner, or 
with a native, on subjects likely to 
occur in the performance of regi¬ 
mental or professional duty, in tho 
transaction of ordinary business, or 
in the course of every-day life. . 100 

To pass, a candidate must obtain at least 50°/ o in 
each subject. 
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